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By EDWARD C. ROEBER, University of Michigan, GLENN E. SMITH, Michi- 
n State Department of Public Instruction, and CE. ERICKSON, Michigen 
Ste College. McGraw-Hill Practical Guidance Series. 294 pages, $4.75 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


LABOR DEPARTMENT NEWS 


What it takes to make good in 4,000 jobs: Division of Place- 
ment Methods has decided to publish some raw material developed in 
connection with its functional occupational classification re- 
search. You can get it soon from Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., under title "Estimates of Worker Trait Require-— 
ments for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles." 

What's in this publication: Jobs are listed in alphabetical 
order as they appear in DOT with Volume II and Part IV code num 
bers. After each is estimate of worker trait requirements in the 
following order: Training time (general educational development 
and specific vocational preparation); aptitudes (11 of these in- 
cluding all those measured by General Aptitude Test Battery); 
temperaments (12); interest (10); physical capacities (6); work- 
ing conditions (7); industry, occupational aptitude pattern (as 
determined by standardization with use of GATB—17); Occupational 
Outlook Handbook page reference. 

What it's worth: Concept behind these data is similar to 
that used in Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, except that 
this publication gives facts on 4,000 jobs while Minnesota gives 
information on only 400. This is largest collection of such data 
available anywhere. Data are quite reliable and generally have 
face validity. But there's not much evidence of actual validity. 
Greatest significance of this volume is that for first time you 
can get information on worker trait requirements for substantial 
number of jobs that can be related to data obtained by tests and 
interviews of applicants. Helpful in counseling and placement. 

New forms for GATB: Bureau of Employment Security has com- 
pleted development of new occupational aptitude pattern norms for 
GATB and has issued them to various state employment services af- 
filiated with US Employment Service. Description of new norms was 
published in Summer 1955 issue of Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 

Studying older worker: Bureau of Employment Security has 
launched studies on older worker in Worcester, Mass.; Philadel-— 
phia; Miami; St. Paul-Minneapolis; Los Angeles; Detroit; and 
Seattle. Will be completed by next July 1. Idea is to get infor- 
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mation on employment and unemployment problems of older workers 
and on ways to help resolve them. Phase I of study will seek 
facts on employment patterns and practices by age, occupation, 
sex, and industry. Phase II will deal with characteristics of 
unemployed oldsters with comparative data for younger workers. 
Phase III relates to role of public employment service in provid- 
ing job placement and related services to older workers. Bureau 
will develop and test methods of finding suitable employment op- 
portunities for then. 

Six states report: Preliminary review of reports from six 
states point to following findings on older workers: 

1. Even under good labor market conditions, there's no in- 
crease of job opportunities for older workers in large plants nor 
in small plants of large organizations. Best bet is in small 
locally owned concerns and in service industry. 

2. Majority of participating local offices reported that high 
percentage of their orders for workers bore no age restrictions. 
But most employers discriminate against older workers even though 
they say nothing about it when giving orders. 

3. High percentage of oldsters draw unemployment insurance 
benefits and receive services to handicapped. 

4. Very low percentage receive counseling service. 

5. Older workers don't get number of placements which their 
proportionate representation in active files would warrant. 

Labor turnover: Bureau of Employment Security, in coopera-— 
tion with Bureau of Labor Statistics, is developing new joint 
program for collection of statistics on labor turnover. Program 
will provide data for manufacturing industries nationally, for 
States, and for major areas. During this fiscal year some 15 to 
20 States will cooperate. Counselors and placement workers will 
find this information valuable in pointing to industries and es-— 
tablishments with greatest job opportunities. 

Service to handicapped: Bureau is cooperating with Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, National Association for Deaf, and 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., on following: (1) Prepara-— 
tion of interviewing guide on hearing and speech disabilities; (2) 
participation of public employment service personnel in short- 
term training courses at Gallaudet College under Public Law 565; 
establishment of short-term training courses in hearing and speech 
disabilities at other schools throughout country; joint sponsor- 
ship of informal seminars by state employment services and re- 
habilitation agencies, National Association for Deaf, and other 
interested groups or individuals. 


WORK, LOVE, AND MATURITY 


A srory 1s told [8, p. 229] of how some- 
one once asked Freud what one must 
be able to do in order to be genuinely ma- 
ture. Instead of the expected lecture, 
Freud's reply was brief and curt. “Lieben 
und arbeiten,” he said. To be truly ma- 
ture, one must be able to love and to work. 
It is noteworthy that in thus characteriz- 
ing maturity, Freud drew no sex distinc- 
tions. The ability to love and to work are 
equally the hallmarks of maturity in men 
and women. Similarly, it seems clear from 
his other writings that his conception of 
loving implied far more than sexual ade- 
quacy, although it included it. To love 
means the ability to form and to maintain 
such intimate relationships as those in- 
volved in friendship, marriage, and parent- 
hood and to value and to trust a wide range 
of persons. To work means to contribute 
to the limits of one's capacity to the main- 
tenance of the general life and to its en- 
richment through the arts, the sciences, the 
production and distribution of goods and 
services, and the formal and informal activi- 
ties that make for happier, stronger, more 
stable, and more thoughtful people.’ 
Thus conceived, maturity sounds easy of 
achievement, and one may legitimately dis- 
trust this notion of sound adulthood until 
one reflects on two points. First, funda- 
mental ideas have a way of appearing simple 
until examined with the care they deserve. 
Second, many of the personal symptoms of 
what we have come to know as an age of 
anxiety [2] take the form primarily of grave 
deficiencies in loving and working. About 
Epwanp Josern Snowen, is Associate Professor 
of Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This paper is revised from an address before 
the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women 


and the Women’s University Club of Philadelphia, 


April 22, 1955. 
‘Such conceptions are close to Fromm's notion of 


the “productive personality” [9]. 
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one out of four marriages in America, for 
example, ends in divorce, surely an indica- 
tion that something has gone wrong with 
the ability to love. And this rather fright- 
ening statistic does not include any of the 
marriages which are preserved in form only, 
marked in their substance by mistrust, bick- 
ering, and disloyalty. On the side of work, 
the extent of occupational dissatisfaction is 
hard to assess in exact terms, but it is evident 
that large numbers of people move from 
job to job in search of some je ne sais quoi 
that their vocations do not supply, that 
similarly large numbers are guilty of high 
rates of absenteeism reflective of a kind of 
frantic boredom with their work, and that 
comparably large numbers find only the 
rewards of increased prestige and income in 
careers devoid of any sense of worthwhile- 
ness or any sense of contributing usefully to 
the general well being [3]. On the other 
hand, there are numbers of men and 
women, especially in the professional and 
managerial categories, whose work is their 
very lives and who are lost and bewildered 
when away from their offices and their col- 
leagues. While these instances of discontent 
with work or over-immersion in it may stem 
from many and complex antecedents, their 
importance here lies only in documenting 
the contention that the demands of one’s job 
are often neither zestful challenges to one’s 
productive impulse nor easily harmonized 
with more general goals and objectives in 
living. 

Thus, if we more closely examine the 
implications of this ideal of maturity as a 
fusion of working and loving, we find that 
the difficulty it poses is that these two basic 
functions are often in conflict with each 
other. We have all become familiar with 
the common psychiatric account of the busy 
professional man or the ambitious business 
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executive whose achievements at work are 
purchased at the cost of disarticulation from 
his family, the emptiness of occasional and 
rather desperate but meaningless affairs, 
and a sense of litthe worth apart from his 
essentially occupational activities. Kermit 
Eby [7] has recently documented a number 
of similar cases from politics and the labor 
movement. For many such men, he says, 
men who have dedicated themselves to 
principles and to enterprises which seem 
to them to be of the greatest pitch and 
moment, 


. the “other world” of their own homes and 
families became mild meat, without real flavor. 


Labor and politics and high-pressure management 
are filled with the wreckage of men who went out, 


built their lives, broadened their own experience, 
and who because of both psychological and circum- 
stantial situations, were unable or unwilling to take 
their wives along . . . The cruelest decision . . 
comes when a man feels forced to choose between 
the power and the glory and the simpler, less gamey 
meat, the common pleasures, the pursuit of familial 
harmony and the planting of the rosebush. 


Even the saints are not immune from i, 
kind of conflict between love and work, as 
witness the story of the gentle St. Francis of 
Assisi, when he went into the Alps and 
molded himself a wife and children in the 
snow, weeping because he had no family. 
Then, looking out over Italy, he is sup- 
posed to have cried, “These are my wife— 
these my children.” Sainthood comes hard 
and only by the sacrifice of human stand- 
ards. It would appear that St. Francis, like 
the Ghandi of our own day, won his emi- 
nence by an overemphasis on work and a 
transmutation of love from something per- 
sonal and intimate into something abstract, 
directed more toward people than persons, 
reflective more of a devotion to God and a 
divinely appointed duty to His creatures 
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than of a capacity for human intimacies and 
the ongoing responsibilities they entail at 
the purely human level. Sainthood is a 
worthy ideal, but one to which few of us can 
realistically aspire and one which hardly 
provides a model for mature life for most 
of us [/0]. Certainly, it requires poignant 
resolutions of the conflict between work and 
love that command a higher price than most 
of us can pay. 

The significance of this little story of St. 
Francis, however, lies in its dramatic reflec 
tion of the point made in popular psychi- 
atric literature, in Eby’s discussion of the 
fate of many men in politics and social 
movements of great vitality, and in the lives 
of ourselves and people familiar to us. 
Work for most American men is a primary 
responsibility and perhaps the basic source 
of self-esteem and recognition. The worlds 
of tariffs and commodity prices, of cancer 
and the common cold, of pigments and 
brush technique are primary worlds into 
which only the similarly initiated can enter, 
and one’s wife (or husband) and one’s chil- 
dren are not often numbered among the 
proper cognoscenti. One result is a situa- 
tion in which one’s heart lies far not only 
from one’s treasure but from one’s sources 
of important gratifications, and this dis- 
tance makes generally for an unbearable 
unhappiness. To combat this strain of be- 
ing pulled apart by conflicting love and 
work commitments, one makes a choice be- 
tween them—what Eby has called the cruel- 
est decision—or one looks for ways in which 
the two can be somehow joined through a 
person who represents the same work in- 
terests. Thus, we have the second mar- 
riages of physicians to their nurses, of busi- 
ness men to their secretaries, of college pro- 
fessors to recent graduate students. 

Such a solution appears at first blush to 
the sensible and attractive, but it is by no 
means unusual, although not at all inevi- 
table, that these attempts to solve the work. 
love conflict by choosing as a love object 
a kind of personal embodiment of one’s 
work are sad failures. Before considering 
the reasons for these failures, however, we 
should remind ourselves that what has been 
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said so far about men is substantially true 
also for contemporary women. 


The Changing Roles of Women 


To document this contention we need 
only recall that the status of women has 
characteristically increased by dramatic 
spurts as they have had new avenues of 
work opened to them as a result of their 
demonstrated competencies during periods 
of war, when they have had to shoulder 
tasks usually performed by men. During 
the First World War, for instance, the scope 
of women's economic activities extended 
well beyond the narrow range of teaching 
and nursing, into which it had been essen- 
tially cramped before 1914. The passage 
of the suffrage Amendment in 1920 was 
probably only an appropriate underscoring 
of the recognition won by women through 
their wartime work performance. During 
the Second World War, the wholesale mobi- 
lization of manpower resulted in the ex- 
tension of women’s economic activities into 
virtually every area of industrial and pro- 
fessional life. Not only did women demon- 


strate their effectiveness in jobs from that of 
riveter to that of executive, but they en- 
tered the armed services, often performing 
the same functions as men and enjoying 
the same kind of job priorities as men on 


discharge. Thus, we had the novel occur- 
rence of women leaving military service 
displacing civilian men in business and in- 
dustry during the demobilization period. 
There is certainly far to go along this road, 
but for the first time there is an approxima. 
tion to the wisdom Plato perceived in his 
Republic, where, he wrote, 


. we shall have to select duly qualified women 
also, to share in the life and official labors of the 
duly qualified men; since we find that they are 
competent to the work and of kindred nature with 
the men, 


This very real achievement, however, has 
been accompanied to a degree by the 
feminine acceptance of essentially the same 
occupational values and goals as those typi- 
cally held by men. The deprecating phrase, 
“just a housewife,” is a telling indicator of 


a point that can be documented by both 
clinical experience and attitude studies; 
like men, women have come in large num- 
bers to associate their sense of personal 
worth and their main sources of status with 
economic accomplishment, with work. 

One outcome of this development is the 
intensification of competition between the 
sexes, and this competitive element may go 
far to explain the frequent failure of mar- 
riages between co-workers. At their best, 
such love relationships evolve into examples 
of shared creativity and a mutual and af- 
fectionate management of common prob- 
lems. The Curies are instances of this kind 
of happy arrangement. At their more 
frequent worst, such relationships turn into 
struggles for superior attainment, each per- 
son trying, sometimes covertly and subtly 
and unconsciously, sometimes blatantly and 
deliberately, to outdo the other. In such 
an atmosphere, love grows anemic as pro- 
fessional secrets are kept from one another, 
as commitments to work take precedence 
over commitments to each other as persons, 
as occupational jealousies find food to feed 
on, and as each becomes perceived as a 
competitive threat to the other's sense of 
adequacy. 

This competitive factor which has ac- 
companied the basically salutary swelling 
of the labor market at all levels by women 
has another outcome of importance with 
respect to the love-work conflict. Our cul- 
ture still holds most men rather tightly to 
the traditional patriarchal ideal of provider 
as well as instilling in both men and women 
the feeling that their concepts of self worth 
are essentially dependent on attainments in 
work. For men, therefore, the preoccupa- 
tion with success is intensified by both the 
sheer competition with many able women 
who can do substantially the same things as 
they and by the added threat to their sense 
of adequacy from the possibility of losing 
in the competitive struggle to a woman. 
Under these conditions, a man’s efforts at 
occupational achievement are likely to be 
redoubled with little time or energy left 
over for the cultivation of his family or 
genuinely affectional relationships. Thus 
subordinating the roles of lover, husband, 
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and father to that of worker, he may tend 
to idealize his home unrealistically, both as 
a rationalization for a chauvinistic solution 
to the threatening situation he faces and as 
a projection on women generally and his 
wife specifically of his own thwarted desires 
for the softer, more cherishing values of 
life. This state of affairs accounts in large 
part for the phenomenon of the profes- 
sional or business man who is aggressive 
and responsible at his office but who is de- 
manding and dependent in his home, 
hardly a condition that makes for loving 
relationships of familial contentment. 
Again, however, the shoe fits both feet. 
The woman who wears both an apron and 
either overalls or a business suit experiences 
many of the same conflicts as her masculine 
counterpart. Any clinician whose task it 
is to hold the damp hand of other people's 
misfortune can quote numerous case rec- 
ords of girls who have found difficulty in 
combining home and career in which a 
change of name and a few details would 
make it very difficult for an uninformed ob- 
server to identify the sex of the complain- 
ant. A husband under such circumstances 
is often a burden, an element of interfer- 
ence, a barrier to a woman's quest for at- 
tainment through occupational endeavor, 
and her resentments are complicated rather 
than relieved by the fact that her desire for 
fulfillment through the roles of wife and 
mother is also profound and sincere. The 
essential point is that for both men and 
women, the fusion of love and work is 
difficult, stemming in bothersome degree 
from the cultural premium on economic 
or professional accomplishment and exac- 
erbated by the powerful if sometimes subtle 
competitive strain bound up with the over- 
due recognition of women as productive 
members of an industrial society. 


Some Possible Causes 


To inquire into causes is sometimes 
fruitless, sometimes unnecessary, and nearly 
always hazardous. One guess, however, 
which may have some relevance here is that 
this widespread situation that so disturb- 
ingly pits love against work and makes 
difficult the attainment of the serenity that 
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is the reward of maturity grows out of the 
breakdown of the family as an economic 
unit. In agricultural societies and in our 
rural areas, for example, divorce is less fre 
quent, and this kind of conflict appears 
less in evidence. One need not whine senti 
mentally for “the good old days” or roman 
ticize the shortcomings and brutalities of 
an older and simpler epoch to profit from 
this observation. A family in such a culture 
works as a team with a relatively clear divi- 
sion of labor among its members. There 
is no question about the essential contribu- 
tion each makes or the productivity of each 
in the total enterprise. Because each has 
different obligations as a worker, however, 
the element of competition is minimized, 
and the weeds of conflict between work and 
love have a less fertile soil in which to 
grow. In contrast, our predominantly 
urban way of life turns the family into a 
social rather than an economic unit, 
heightens the potentiality for competition 
and for conflict, and in spite of its advan- 
tages in countless other ways, makes the 
fusion of love and work a difficult thing to 
attain. 

Another way to understand these phe- 
nomena is to conceive of women as a kind 
of minority group, which only recently and 
after long struggles has been accorded some 
thing like its rightful place in the economic 
sun. Minority groups by definition are 
those who suffer frustration of their aspira 
tions and restrictions on their activity by 
virtue of some irrelevant characteristic such 
as a racial uniform, certain cultural prac 
tices, or conceivably their sex identity. We 
know from many studies that the most 
characteristic response to frustration is some 
form of aggression [6], sometimes directed 
against the frustrating agent but often dis 
placed, veiled, and covert, taking subtle 
forms in order both to minimize the prob- 
ability of retaliation and to reduce the 
likelihood of guilt for having expressed 
such culturally disapproved hostility. 

The inference, of course, is that to the 
extent that women are self conscious about 
their status as women in relation to work, 
they are likely to distrust men, to be ready 
to compete with them in intense ways, and 
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to have certain aggressive impulses toward 
them. The fact that the traditional fem- 
inine role of sweetheart and wife and the 
romantic notions of man-woman relation- 
ships also are strongly influential hardly 
counteracts this frustration-bred hostility. 
It merely adds to it the tortures of conflict. 
That this picture has a certain credibility 
is attested to by clinical psychologists and 
psychiatrists with great regularity. 

But if the idea of frustration and its 
typical reaction of aggression applies to 
women, it also is congruent to the masculine 
situation. To the degree that men, raised 
in the patriarchal traditions of our culture 
and thrown into competition with compe- 
tent women for vocational positions upon 
which depend their sense of adequacy and 
prominence, are threatened by the develop- 
ing equality between the sexes, they too will 
be instigated to respond with unconscious 
but determinative hostility. One of the 


dramatic clinical examples of this kind of 
behavior, subtle and covert in its form, is 
the Don Juan personality, the man who 
prides himself on his many sexual con- 
Often, this master at “love” is es- 


quests. 
uadally a scared and selfdoubting person 
whose sexual activities are basically directed 
at subjugating, dominating, and even 
humiliating the women who endanger his 
fragile concept of his own masculinity. 


Attaining Maturity 


Obviously, these pyschological undercur- 
rents, sometimes hard to identify and often 
unfamiliar and a little frightening to con- 
template, are inimical to the continuing 
intimacy, the sharing, and the mutual con- 
cern for each other that essentially define 
love relationships. Yet, in the recognition 
of these aggressive tendencies and their 
sources in ourselves and in our culture, we 
may find some useful ideas about the attain- 
ment of maturity as Freud so wisely char- 
acterized it. 

First, taking our cue from knowledge 
about the constructive treatment of minori- 
ties, it may be of fundamental importance 
to cultivate the perception that we are per- 
sons before we are men or women. The 
basic concept in this perception is the 


emphasis on similarities rather than differ- 
ences. To accept this emphasis is not to 
deny differences or to fail to attribute to 
them their proper importance; it does imply 
a recognition of the elemental fact that men 
and women are one in humanity before 
they are disparate members of factions de- 
fined by sex. 

Second, it may be important to learn the 
lesson taught by the neglected Felix Adler 
[/] that as persons we all are marked with 
a moral finitude that makes the search for 
perfect happiness vain. Neither in love nor 
in work are we likely to attain perfection, 
and it seems clear that any seeking after 
absolute guides to right conduct is a chas- 
ing after the wind. This lesson, taught by 
both general history and consistent clinical 
observation, is not a counsel of pessimism or 
despair but an injunction to build a toler- 
ance for the imperfect and the ambiguous 
even while striving after finite improve- 
ments in the human situation. One central 
improvement may reside in holding in 
check that fierce moral fanaticism which 
so often makes life needlessly intolerable 
and that often crops up in discussions of 
the nature of maturity and the economic 
and affectional relations of men and women 
under such rubrics as “woman's place,” 
“feminism,” and “the double standard.” 
As William Carleton [4, p. 195] has put 
it, “it is man’s tendency to raise relative 
values to the level of universal absolutes 
that produces the human tragedies.” Learn- 
ing to think in terms of the long-range im- 
plications of advancements as well as their 
immediate benefits may help us to reduce 
the extent of human competitiveness and 
the typical contemporary overemphasis, 
shared by men and women alike, on 
achievement in work. 

Third, we might profitably consider some 
old values which seem rather more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. What 
kind of world would be ours if we were 
less concerned about achievement and more 
fully occupied with understanding each 
other, participating more wholeheartedly 
in the corporate venture of building a 
society which provided more challenges and 
more satisfactions for more people, and 
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developing a sense of worthwhileness of 
intimate relationships marked by a high 
degree of cherishing and the mutual pursuit 
of essentially private interests? 


Implications for Education 


These broad and general notions trans- 
late with little effort into educational prac- 
tices of importance but on which there is 
time to touch only very briefly. First, it 
would appear that boys and girls should 
have a maximum degree of contact with 
each other from the earliest ages in the con- 
text of developing similar interests and 
working cooperatively on common prob- 
lems. Second, children could profitably be 
encouraged to develop standards appro- 
priate to their increasingly accurate sense 
of their own abilities and realistically pre- 
pared for some degree of disappointment 
and thwarting. Indeed, there is good ex- 
perimental evidence [5] to indicate that the 
connection between frustration and aggres- 
sion is not an immutable one. Depending 
in part on their previous experience and 
training, people can acquire constructive 
rather than hostile ways of coping with frus- 
tration. When they do, we recognize them 
as those who have learned wisdom rather 
than bitterness from whatever degree of 
suffering that has been their lot. It is quite 
possible that the development of a tolerant 
understanding of differences, an awareness 
that attainment as the world measures 
attainment is not the sole value involved 
in achieving maturity, and the avoidance 
of narrow and absolutist commitments to 
cults and doctrines are among the condi- 
tions that make possible this enlarged capac- 
ity to bear frustration without enmity and 
a vindictiveness that may be either social 
or turned punitively but unreconstructively 
on one’s self. 

Third, the socialization process, includ- 
ing formal education's contribution to it, 
might well put more stress upon human 
understanding, mutual participation, and 
the development of those private interests 
and pursuits that can be both recreative 
and a source of compelling ideals. Sensi- 
tivity to others and the ability to love are 
probably not dependent on an eternal 
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round of what is currently spoken of as 
“group experience”; they may even be 
jeopardized by this kind of thing. Reflec- 
tion, the opportunity to be alone without 
being lonely, and the chance to cultivate 
other facets of one’s life than the occupa 
tional and the superficially social may be 
necessary for growth into a degree of per- 
sonhood that permits one to be worthy of 
membership in the society of mature men. 
Educators should perhaps seriously consider 
this issue in its implications for subject 
matter in the planning of curricula. It is 
more than conceivable that in the study 
of the literatures and cultures of the worid, 
boys and girls and young men and young 
women may find the models of common 
humanity that help them to transcend those 
narrower conceptions of selfhood in terms 
of sex and occupation that plague us for 
the moment. One suspects that before they 
lost their vitality for us and in relation to 
those relatively few for whom they were 
meaningful when they occupied so large a 
room in our educational mansions, the 
ancient classical civilizations provided just 
such models—examples of broad gauged 
humanity beyond parochial identifications, 
presenting worthy challenges to live up to. 


Implications for Guidance Workers; 

In any event, for guidance workers and 
counselors, these issues have a centrality 
that can be overlooked, perhaps, but it 
cannot be denied. In the first place, his 
own resolutions of these concerns are highly 
likely, whether he is conscious of it or not, 
to influence the counselor's handling of his 
cases. Appropos here is Sullivan's 
admonition to psychotherapists that their 
personal values, their implicit solutions of 
social problems and questions of how 
people might best relate to one another, and 
their attitudes toward life goals are subtle 
determiners, at least as strong as their skills 
derived from training, of their modes of 
professional work. 

Second, it would seem that the dominant 
motivation in modern society is that of per 
sonal success, usually related in some 
fashion to occupational experience both as 
an end in itself and as a means to higher 
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status socially. If such is the case, then it 
is hard to imagine how the counselor can 
do other than breach his professional re- 
sponsibility if he fails to consider with his 
client the possible cost of pursuing these 
aspirations unleavened by due attention to 
what has here been so unabashedly called 
love. It is quite possible a sound case can 
be made for the counselor's not dictating 
the decisions that his client may make and 
his not imposing his own values on his 
clients, thus engaging in the dubious prac- 
tice of making others over in his own image. 
This question, however, is a very different 
one from that of helping clients function- 
ally to foresee the possible consequences of 
secking narrowly conceived goals and to 
restructure as they deem fit their own lives 
on the basis of these new insights. It is 
important that the two issues not be con- 
fused. If one phase of the counsclor’s 


responsibility is that of helping his clients 
increase their sense of self-directedness, then 
a necessary concomitant is that of helping 
them to evaluate their objectives against 
the probable consequences of pursuing 
This func:ion can hardly be per- 


them. 
formed without some set of criteria, either 
implicit and vague or articulate and capa- 
ble of translation into terms directly appli- 
cable to the experience of the client, of 
maturity. These criteria may differ from 
the notion of an integration of the func- 
tions of working and loving as discussed 
here. But if they are too inexplicit or ill 


considered, the counselor himself can 
hardly be characterized as knowing his own 
goals or as genuinely aware of what he is 
doing. 

Questions such as these have an intimate 
bearing on our personal lives, the nature 
of our contributions to the slow but endless 
and inevitable restructuring of our society, 
and the character and effectiveness of our 
professional efforts. Freud's terse comment, 
“Lieben und arbeiten,” might well be a 
theme around which much productive 
thought can be centered in the sciences and 
professions dedicated to man’s attainment 
of personal maturity. 
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Counseling and the Counseling Record 


IRENE G. COOPERMAN, CLYDE W. GLEASON, C. HAROLD McCULLY, and 


N THE DEVELOPMENT of a series of forms 

for use in vocational counseling, assump- 
tions are inevitably made, either explicitly 
or implicitly, regarding the nature and 
objectives of the counseling process. This 
paper indicates the assumptions underlying 
the recent revision of the counseling record 
used in the Veterans Administration voca- 
tional rehabilitation and education coun- 
seling program. It is believed that an 
account of the underlying rationale will be 
of interest to counselors in other institu- 
tions and agencies because the assumptions 
have implications for counseling practice 
in a variety of settings and with various 
types of clients. Moreover, the problem 
“Records: What kind?” confronts coun- 
selors and administrators in practically 
every counseling organization. 


Two Sets of Assumptions 


In revising the Veterans Administration 
counseling record, consideration had to 
be given first to the basic question of the 
role of forms in counseling. It was recog: 
nized that the nature and content of the 
forms that are used may have an important 
influence on the way counseling is carried 
on. It was assumed that properly structured 
forms can serve the counselor as an organiz 
ing and systematizing aid and can facilitate 
the effective conduct of the counseling in- 
terview. Further, it was assumed that 
standardized forms are necessary and de- 
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sirable in counseling in the Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education program, first 
because of the requirement that certain 
administrative findings closely related to 
counseling be documented; second, be- 
cause records frequently need to be trans 
mitted between offices and counseling re 
sumed or continued by a counselor other 
than the one who initiated the case; third, 
because they provide an important (al- 
though admittedly less than adequate) me- 
dium of supervision. It is believed that 
standardized forms of the present kind will 
not inhibit the counselor who uses them 
intelligently from adapting his counseling 
approach and methods to the needs of the 
counselee and the demands of the situation 
as he sees them. ; 

The second series of assumptions, per- 
taining to what are believed to be some of 
the essential characteristics of counseling, 
can perhaps be presented most economically 
and meaningfully in conjunction with a 
description of their specific implementa- 
tion in the revised forms, rather than as 
abstractions. This is desirable also to fore- 
stall any implication that the present state- 
ment presumes to offer a comprehensive 
philosophy of counseling. There are un- 
doubtedly other considerations of equal 
importance to the ones mentioned herein; 
this discussion is limited to the assumptions 
that underlie the major changes made in 
the Veterans Administration counseling rec- 
ord. Asan aid to the reader, a brief descrip- 
tion of the two forms to which references 
are made in the discussion is presented in 
the last section of this article. 


Assumptions underlying the new Veterans Administration Counseling Record 
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Counseling as a Systematic Process 


On the assumption that vocational coun- 
seling is a systematic process, in which sev- 
eral broad functional aspects are identi- 
fiable, the forms have been structured 
around what appear to be the essential 
phases of counselee-counselor activity. They 
are: gathering data which will help the 
counselee to define or to clarify his prob- 
lems of vocational adjustment and which 
will aid him in their solution; synthesizing 
and evaluating these data and setting up 
tentative hypotheses as to the directions in 
which the solutions to the problems may lie 
and especially as to the occupational impli- 
cations of the data in terms of the fields of 
work that seem promising for exploration; 
testing these hypotheses in the light of 
further exploration and additional infor- 
mation; modification of the hypotheses and 
consequent narrowing of the range of 
choice; and choice of goal and making of 
educational and vocational plans. This 
functional and logical sequence in no sense 
implies an unvarying temporal sequence or 


a detailed procedural lockstep that the 


counseling must follow. On the contrary, 
it is recognized that counseling is a fluid, 
dynamic process in which the several phases 
are interrelated. No record, not even a 
complete verbatim account, could reflect 
the progress of counseling entirely ade- 
quately. 

It is not expected that the case record will 
dictate, nor that it need document, the exact 
detailed sequence of events followed. It is 
believed, however, that the forms, as re- 
vised, will contribute to an orderly coun- 
seling process while preserving substantial 
freedom of action and latitude on the part 
of the counselor. Compared with the previ- 
ous forms, they make more adequate pro- 
vision for at least three of the phases of 
counseling. 

For the first time in the Veterans Admin- 
istration counseling record, there is empha- 
sis on identification of the counselee’s voca- 
tionally significant problems and needs as 
the focus toward which the activities of fact- 
gathering, appraisal, exploration, choice 
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and planning are to be oriented. The coun- 
selee is asked in the Personal Information 
form to describe any problems that may 
affect his vocational planning; among the 
essential factors for early evaluation are the 
counselor's and the counselee’s understand- 
ing as to the latter’s vocationally signficant 
problems and needs and the further infor- 
mation and understandings needed for their 
solution. It is believed that this unification 
of counseling around the counselee’s needs 
and problems will make the counseling 
process more meaningful to the counselee, 
more purposeful and more effective. This 
is not to say that the only goal of counseling 
is the solution of immediate problems, for 
the counselee’s effective participation in the 
counseling process directed toward meet- 
ing his present needs should equip him 
with skills and knowledge that will help 
him meet more effectively any further prob- 
lems of vocational adjustment that may 
arise. 

Furthermore, the new forms now make 
explicit provision for recording the pre- 
liminary evaluation phase of counseling. 
Except for the evaluation of some data 
related to the counselee’s disabilities, the 
earlier series of forms made an abrupt 
transition from the initial data-collecting 
phase, i.c., from the individual survey, to 
the expression of hypotheses in the form of 
possibly appropriate fields of work to be 
explored. The only opportunity in the 
record for explicit organization, synthesis, 
and evaluation of data occurred in the final 
integrative statement. Because it has been 
recognized for some time that it is desir- 
able to have some place in the record where 
the counselor can collate the data, as an 
integral part of and an aid in counseling, 
counselors have been urged, whenever pos- 
sible, to prepare the integrative statement 
prior to the conclusion of counseling. It 
appears, however, that because of sound 
practical reasons, the integrative statement 
has in many cases been prepared “after the 
fact” as a justification for the course taken 
in, and the outcomes of, counseling. The 
revised appraisal form is arranged so that 
much of this synthesizing activity can be 
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recorded in the course of counseling. The 
form provides that, prior to the evaluation 
interview, the counselor will set down in the 
record his impressions and tentative evalua- 
tions as they have been developing since 
the beginning of the counseling. These 
initial formulations will be based on the 
counselor's study of data from initial inter- 
view and testing, medical or other records, 
and other sources. The counselor is in- 
vited to make a tentative appraisal of the 
counselee’s problems and needs, circum- 
stances, aptitudes, interests, and abilities, 
and personality characteristics as he sees 
them and as it appears to him that the 
veteran sees them; to express his judgment 
as to additional information required and 
understandings that need to be reached 
through further counseling, as well as to 
indicate hypotheses as to the vocational im- 
plications of data thus far accumulated. 
The counselor is, in other words, provided 
a space in the record which he may use as 
a worksheet to aid in synthesizing and or- 
ganizing the data in preparation for the 
later phases of counseling. It is important 
to recognize the tentative and preliminary 
nature of the evaluations at this stage, for 
in later discussion with the counselee much 
additional significant material in the form 
of counselee reactions and other pertinent 
evidence may result in significant modifica- 
tions and reorientations of the hypotheses 
previously indicated. 

The advantages that may be expected to 
accrue from recording the preliminary 
evaluation have been noted by the Pe- 
pinskys in their recent book Counseling: 
Theory and Practice (1, p. 191). They 
point out that the counselor's written sum- 
mary of his initial impressions of the coun- 
selee’s behavior, inferences therefrom, and 
tentative hypotheses and predictions pro- 
vides a basis for his developing a plan for 
working with the counselee and for collect- 
ing additional information needed to test 
the initial hypotheses and, as indicated, to 
develop new ones. It is useful also as a 
reference point against which later develop- 
ments can be viewed. In the later portion 
of the record, the counselor can supplement 
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his initial summary by indicating how and 
why his early impressions and predictions 
change. The counselor is thus provided a 
means, according to the Pepinskys, of car- 
rying on a continuing evaluation of the 
counseling process and of the effectiveness 
of his participation in the process. This 
scientific approach and attitude on the part 
of the counselor, whereby he tries to find 
out for himself and to communicate to 
others what is happening and what he is 
doing, does not detract from the effective. 
ness of his practice, they maintain; on the 
contrary it is in the long run beneficial to 
both counselor and counselee. 

In addition, it is expected that the format 
and instructions of the revised appraisal 
form will facilitate the use of a field of 
work approach as a basis for setting up and 
testing hypotheses as to the vocational im 
plications of data concerning the counselee. 
No major change in the record is involved’ 
in this respect, for it is assumed in the new 
appraisal form, as it was in the old, that 
effective occupational exploration begins 
with the identification by means of an oc 
cupational classification system of those 
occupational groups or fields of work that 
appear to be potentially suitable for the 
individual. This approach, which takes 
advantage of the relationships between oc. 
cupations and makes possible the consid. 
eration of an array of related occupations, 
is in contrast to the less systematic procedure 
wherein exploration concentrates from the 
beginning on a number of individual oc- 
cupations suggested by particular traits of 
the counselee. 


Counseling as a Cooperative Process 


A second important concept which it is 
believed the forms now reflect and help to 
implement is that of counseling as a coop- 
erative process in which the focus is on the 
development of counselee insight and coun 
selee responsibility and decision. 

Although proponents of various theories 
of counseling differ in their conceptions ol 
the proper roles of counselee and counselor, 
and although these roles may also vary 
according to the nature of the counselee’s 
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problems, the purposes of counseling and 
the stages that have been reached, it is a 
widely accepted principle that, as Tyler [7, 
p. 102) says, effective counseling is a process 
in which both counselee and counselor par- 
ticipate cooperatively, each making difler- 
ent kinds of contributions. The counselor's 
role, as we see it, is to establish a situation 
and provide a climate in which the coun- 
selee will feel free and be encouraged to 
explore his vocational problems and will 
be enabled to work through them with 
maximum effectiveness. Using the psycho- 
logical skills, the technical knowledge, and 
the specialized information and resources 
at his command, the counselor helps the 
counselee to acquire and accept information 
and to develop understanding and attitudes 
that will enable him to achieve greater in- 
sight into himself in relation to the world 
of work and to make realistic plans for the 
achievement of the educational and occu- 
pational goals that seem indicated by his 
personal needs, characteristics, and circum- 
stances. The role of the counselee and the 
nature of his participation have already 
been implied in this statement of the func- 
tions of the counselor; it is the counselee 


who has the key to the pertinent data in his 
previous experience, who must appraise the 
meaning of the information that is jointly 
developed, who must understand and accept 
its implications for kinds of work, and who 
must make, and assume responsibility for, 


his vocational decision [4]. Accepting the 
hypotheses stated by Robinson [2, pp. 64-68, 
77-80] that counselees come to counseling 
with varying degrees of understanding of 
these roles and with varying degrees of 
readiness for assuming responsibility and 
that the desirable degree of responsibility 
varies in different phases of counseling, the 
counselor will use those techniques that, in 
his judgment, encourage the assumption of 
an optimum degree of responsibility on the 
part of the counselee and promote a team 
approach, in which the counselee feels that 
he and the counselor are mutually con- 
tributing to the soimtion of his prob- 
lems. 

There are several specific ways in which 
the new counseling record recognizes this 


principle of mutuality and joint participa- 
tion in a process that centers in the coun- 
selee. It provides throughout for recording 
the salient eiements of counselee and coun- 
sclor participation in the processes leading 
to the selection of the objective. The Per- 
sonal Information form calls for obtaining 
and recording not merely certain factual 
data regarding family situation, community 
background, education, leisure time activi- 
ties, and work experience, but also the 
counselee’s thinking as to the possible im- 
plications of these data for his vocational 
choice and other aspects of his vocational 
planning. This encourages the counselee’s 
thoughtful consideration of the data and 
involves him from the beginning as an ac- 
tive participant in the evaluation phases 
of counseling. It puts proper emphasis on 
the very fact that his evaluation is impor- 
tant and it, therefore, helps him become 
aware of the nature of his responsibility 
and the kind of role he will be expected to 
assume in the counseling relationship. In 
the appraisal form, the counselor is in- 
structed to make specific record of the un- 
derstandings reached at the several stages 
by the counselee, as well as his own under- 
standings. Instructions are worded so as to 
emphasize the cooperative nature of the 
appraisal and the second page of the form 
is perforated so that it can be detached, if 
desired, for joint consideration by coun- 
selee and counselor of the array of fields of 
work. The “expert” role of the counselor 
is recognized throughout, however, in the 
provision that he independently appraise 
the data, provide needed information and 
interpretation, and plan the strategy of 
counseling (without, however, rigidly struc- 
turing it) so as to help the counselee achieve 
needed insights. 

It has been considered desirable to retain 
a substantial number of factual items in the 
Personal Information form. In the past, 
the necessity for the counselor to elicit a 
great deal of this kind of information in the 
course of the interview has frequently 
tended to have an adverse effect on the 
interaction between him and the counselee. 
The counselor's asking of a series of de- 
tailed questions has in many cases militated 
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against the establishment of a desirable 
counselee-counselor relationship, and 
against a free-flowing interview in which 
the counselee assumes responsibility and 
feels encouraged to present and discuss his 
problems as he sees them. It has tended, 
rather, to place primary (almost exclusive) 
responsibility for the interview on the coun- 
selor. The present structure of the Personal 
Information form, calling as it does for 
counselee evaluation, in addition to facts, 
should serve to make it less likely that it 
will be used in questionnaire fashion. In 
a further attempt to overcome the disadvan- 
tages cited, the form has been designed so 
that it can be given to the counselee to com- 
plete, either before he reports for counsel- 
ing or after he has had a brief preliminary 
interview with the counselor. This has 
been done on the assumption that a literate 
veteran who is reasonably well motivated 
and who is oriented regarding the purposes 
of the form can and will supply most of the 
information requested and that this can 
then be supplemented as necessary in the 
interview. It is expected that, in addition 
to having the advantages enumerated, this 
procedure will allow the time of the inter- 
view to be utilized more profitably in 
exploring with the counselee the meanings 
that the facts have for him, rather than in 
simply obtaining the facts themselves. 


Affective Factors Important 

This leads to the third major underlying 
assumption: that the dynamics of voca- 
tional choice and adjustment, like other 
aspects of personal adjustment, are based 
to a considerable degree on affective fac- 
tors. Vocational counseling must, therefore, 
take into account the personality needs of 
the counselee, his feelings, attitudes, moti- 
vations, and values, as well as relevant facts 
and information. As Super has said “Prob- 
lems of vocational choice are to some extent 
emotional because, like parent-child, mari- 
tal, or any other types problems, they 
involve the self” [3, p. 92]. ‘The vocational 
counselor must recognize the emotional fac- 
tors that are operating and must attempt 
to help the counselee to recognize them and 
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to modify his feelings and attitudes as neces 
sary to enable him to accept, assimilate and 
integrate relevant considerations about him 
self and the world of work. 

It is believed that the new forms giv: 
much more explicit recognition to the sig 
nificance of these affective factors than did 
the forms previously in use. As already 
mentioned, more of the time of the inter- 
view will be available for exploration of 
these factors, and it is believed the coun- 
selor will find it easier to structure the inter- 
view so as to facilitate such exploration. 
Furthermore, the counselee’s evaluative 
comments on the personal information form 
will help the counselor to become aware of 
the counselee’s perceptions, to see the data 
from the counselee’s frame of reference. 
Among the factors for evaluation in the Ap- 
praisal form, the counselee’s attitudes, in- 
terests, values, and personality traits are 
stressed along with the more objective fac. 
tors of circumstances, abilities, aptitudes 
and achievements. 


Counseling: A Learning Experience 

Finally, counseling is conceived as a learn- 
ing experience for the counselee. The 
learning may consist of the acquisition of 
information about himself or about occupa- 
tions, it may involve the effective reorgani- 
zation of material already available to him 
so that new insights are gained or it may 
involve deeper and more fundamental 
changes in attitude and self-concept. For 
this learning to occur, counseling must start 
with the counselee where he is, taking into 
account his perceptions and motivations, 
and must recognize that understanding of 
pertinent factual information is not neces 
sarily followed by acceptance and assimila 
tion, the latter being determined on the 
basis of emotional, as well as intellectual 
factors. 

Furthermore, the learning that occurs in 
the course of the counseling is not to be 
considered as a discrete event, but rather as 
a significant incident in a learning contin 
uum. The counselee’s previous learning 
contributes to his status of readiness for 
counseling and the knowledge, skills and 
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attitudes that he acquires in the course of 
counseling improve his ability to learn to 
meet later problems of vocational adjust- 
ment. Accordingly, the new counseling 
record has been devised so that it will re- 
flect the counselee’s perceptions and under- 
standing regarding his vocational problems 
at the beginning of counseling and will de- 
scribe the directions and extent of his prog- 
ress in developing insight into himself in 
relation to the world of work and in plan- 
ning for realistic and suitable goals. In 
recognition of the continuing nature of the 
process of vocational adjustment, the record 
provides for a description of foreseeable 
future problems and suggestions as to how 
they may be met and for recommendations 
as to further help needed by the counselee. 

These have been the assumptions that 
guided the revision of the vocational reha- 
bilitation and education counseling record. 
It is believed that these concepts can be 
effectively implemented through a variety 
of counseling techniques and methods, and 
that they impose no arbitrary limitations 
on the exercise of the professional judg- 
ment of counselors. In fact it is assumed 
that various types of problems may re- 
quire the application of different tech- 
niques and that techniques and methods 
may also vary with respect to their suita- 
bility for use by different counselors be- 
cause of divergencies in counselor training 
and personality. Finally, it is assumed that 
the counselor's experience with each indi- 
vidual represents an opportunity for fur- 
ther growth and that he will, therefore, 
want to evaluate continuously the quality 
of his functioning as a counselor, including 


his methods and techniques. 


Description of the Forms 

The two forms to which references have 
been made in the foregoing discussion are 
a Personal Information form and a form 
entitled Appraisal; Selection of Objective.' 
The Personal Information form to be filled 


* Specimen copies of these forms may be obtained 
upon — to the - | Administrator, Depart- 
ment of Veterans Benefits, Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


out by the veteran or, in some cases by the 
counselor, provides for the recording of 
selected factual data under each of the fol- 
lowing section headings: family, commu- 
nity, education and training, leisure time 
activities, and work history. It also in- 
cludes a number of questions which solicit 
the veteran's thinking regarding the pos- 
sible vocational implications of the facts 
he has supplied. In the section on “Fam- 
ily,” for example, this evaluation question 
is a8 follows: “If there is any information 
about your family that may have a bearing 
on your choice of occupation or your plans 
for training, explain.” The final sections 
of the form are headed “Occupational and 
Training Suggestions,” and “Other Mat- 
ters.” In these the veteran is asked to name 
any kinds of work and training in which he 
is interested and to give the reasons for his 
interest, and to mention any other matters 
that he would like to discuss during coun- 
seling. 

The Appraisal form contains three parts: 
Part I, titled “Preliminary Evaluation,” is 
to be completed by the counselor prior to 
evaluation interview(s) , on the basis of data 
from initial interview and testing, previous 
records, etc. It consists of two pages of 
blank space, prefaced by the following in- 
structions to the counselor: 


Describe your present understanding of what the 
veteran believes to be his vocationally significant 
problems and needs, circumstances, physical and 
related capacities, interests and values, personality 
characteristics, aptitudes and abilities. Also give 
your own tentative appraisal of the veteran relative 
to the same factors, citing relevant data and noting 
any additional information needed. Include in your 
statement, types and conditions of work that ap- 
pear to be indicated by the data and make such 
entries in Part II as seem to be appropriate at this 
juncture, 


Part II, “Occupational Exploration and 
Designation of Objective,” contains a list of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part 
1V major groups and fields of work, for 
checking those 3-digit fields that appear, on 
the basis of the preliminary evaluation and 
subsequent findings, to be worth exploring. 
The counselor is then instructed to record 
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the 4, 5, or 6-digit Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, Part IV classifications and 
component occupations suggested by the 
emerging pattern of the veteran's character- 
istics and circumstances. As veteran and 
counselor explore the fields of work and 
occupations thus listed, those occupations 
are circled which, because of their apparent 
suitability, are seriously considered as pos- 
sible employment objectives. When the 
veteran, after giving further consideration 
to the demands and opportunities of each 
of these more promising occupations in re- 
lation to his interests, abilities and capaci- 
ties, selects an employment objective (or an 
educational objective) the title of the ob- 
jective is recorded on the form. 

Part III, Report of Counseling Progress 
and Outcomes, provides blank space in 
which the counselor, after counseling is 
completed, is to enter a narrative statement 
supplementing the preliminary evaluation. 
Instructions for this are as follows: 


Describe the significant developments following 
your preliminary evaluation as recorded in Part 
I, referring particularly to the veteran's growth in 
understanding and to your own final appraisal of 
his characteristics and circumstances in relation to 


the characteristics of fields of work and component 
occupations. 

If an employment objective has been chosen, tc!! 
why it is indicated by the facts now established and 
the understandings now reached, Show how contra 
indicating factors were resolved, and explain why 
any other objectives that were seriously considered 
were eliminated. Similarly explain any alternatiy: 
objectives which may have been chosen. Refer to 
any special problems that the veteran may face in 
achieving his goal, and how they might be met or 
avoided. 

If an educational, rather than an employment, 
objective has been chosen, state why this was done, 
and how it is anticipated that the course of training 
agreed upon will contribute to the veteran's ultimate 
vocational adjustment. 

If no objective has been selected, tell why. De- 
scribe the problems remaining unresolved; what if 
any, has been accomplished through counseling; the 
veteran's plans, if any, and any further help he 
should be given. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN REACHES ALL-TIME HIGH IN 1955 


There were more women with jobs in 1955 than at any other time in 
the Nation’s history, according to Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
Women's employment averaged 20 million for the first 11 months of the 
year. Women comprise close to a third of the total working population. 
Their numbers are greater now than a year ago in practically all major 
occupation groups. Spectacular among the increases were gains of 
275,000 women among the clerical and kindred workers; of 185,000 
among the professional, technical, and related workers; and of 172,000 
among operatives, mostly in factories. 

Women’s Bureau studies released during the year included reports on 
the training and outlook for women in engineering and accounting. 
Short of qualified workers, each of these professions offers women both 
immediate opportunities and a favorable long-range outlook, and should 
be brought to the attention of students. 

Shortages persist in nursing and teaching, although the number of 
women (49,840) receiving degrees in education in 1953-54 was almost 
double the number who earned similar degrees in 1947-48. 
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How Substantial Is a 


Substantial Validity Coefficient? 


GEORGE E. McCABE 


H FLPING THE counselor trainee to acquire 
a functional understanding of the 
meaning of various size validity coefhcients 
usually poses a problem for both instructor 
and student. The minimal statistical train- 
ing offered in counseling curricula at the 
sub-doctoral level makes it particularly dif- 
ficult for the student to attain a practical 
understanding of the meaning of validity 
data for the individual client. Super [/], 
Froehlich [2], and others have applied ad- 
jectives to various size correlations in order 
to assist the student. For example, Froch- 
lich (2) offers the following description: 


0.80 and up very high correlation 
0.50 to 0.79 substantial correlation 
0.30 to 0.49 some correlation 

0.20 to 0.29 slight correlation 

0.00 to 0.19 practically no correlation 


Froehlich concedes that these descrip- 
tions are crude. The question:might even 
be raised as to whether they are not mis- 
leading inasmuch as each reader will project 
his own meanings into these words. It has 
been the writer's experience that public 
school counselors, especially, tend to over- 
emphasize the substantiality of the “sub- 
stantial correlation.” 

The Bixlers [3] recommend that the coun- 
selor give the client simple statistical predic- 
tions based upon the test data. They argue 
that the counselor should help the client to 
decide for himself what the meaning of the 
data is for him. The counselor who knows 
only that the correlation between scores on 
the test and an external criterion is 0.50, 
and that this is a “substantial relationship” 
will be unable to approach test interpreta- 


~ Groace E. McCane is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California. 
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tion in this manner. Observation suggests 
that school counselors who are oriented to- 
ward the more directive process (which in- 
cludes the giving of advice based on test 
data, as advocated by Williamson [4]) are 
likely to overestimate the predictiveness of 
a test. 


Table For Approximation 


The Taste which is included in this 
article has been constructed to assist coun- 
selors with minimal statistical background 
to be able to make simple statistical predic- 
tions, based on test data. It is expected that 
the more statistically sophisticated coun- 
selor also may find it a helpful tool. 

The Taste can be used to approximate 
a person's probable range on an external 
criterion if his test score and the relation- 
ship between the test and the criterion are 
known. Thus, if there is a relationship 
between college freshman grades and scores 
on the ACE Psychological Examination ob- 
tained by entering college freshmen, the 
Taste may be used to estimate a testee’s 
probable freshman grades. 

By way of illustration let us assume that 
the ACE Psychological Examination was 
administered to John Smith by the testing 
office of Valley View College at the time of 
his admission. Compared to his peers, the 
entering freshman class, his score was at 
the 69th percentile. Previous experience 
with this test has revealed that the correla- 
tion coefficient for scores on the test and 
freshman grade point averages has been 
0.50. By proceeding down the column 
headed 0.50 (the size of the validity coeffi- 
cient) to where it intersects with the row 
headed 69 (the percentile score obtained by 
John) we find the zone of approximation 
which has a percentile range of 27-86. The 
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TABLE FOR APPROXIMATION 


Given a Specified Validity Coefficient and a Specified Standard Score, or Percentile Score, on a 
Test, the Zone in Percentiles on the Criterion Within Which the Counselee May Be Expected to Fall 
2 Times out of 3. 


Puce Stend- VALIDITY COEFFICIENT (1) 
Score Score 0.30 0.35 0.40 0.45 0.50 0.55 0.60 0.65 0.70 0.75 0.80 0.85 0.90 0.95 


99.9 80 97 97 98 99 99 99 99 99 nm 9H WM 99 99 
73 92 9 - 9% 8 
99 
80 88 92 95 OB 
9% %98 8 98 
79 84 88 92 95 
% 
69 #73 
92 
54 
86 
38 


75 


70 


65 


86 


60 


58 73 
84 82 82 79 
42 58 


55 


50 


42 
21 
27 


45 


40 


35 14 


30 


probabilities are slightly better than 2 to | upper limit of this percentile range, and 
that John’s grade point average as a fresh- 5 to | against his having a grade point av- 
man will place him within that percentile erage which will place him below the lower 
range. Or, expressed somewhat differently, limit of this range. 

the chances are slightly better than 2 out of It will be noted that the table may be 
3 that his grade point average will place entered using an individual test score ex- 
him within this percentile range. The odds _ pressed either in T scores or percentiles. At 
are 5 to | against his having a grade point first glance it seems that the percentile score 
average which will place him above the class intervals are not only too large, but 
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unequal, and that such a gross gradation 
of percentile scores would encourage signif 
cant inaccuracies. Actually, the class inter- 
vals in the percentile column are of equal 
size when measured in standard deviation 
units. (The class interval is 0.5 standard 
deviation.) It is one of the characteristics 
of the percentile system that raw score dif- 
ferences are exaggerated within the range 
of plus and minus one standard deviation 
from the mean, and are obscured outside of 
that range. It is for that reason that while 
at first glance it might seem necessary to in- 
terpolate to obtain an accurate zone of ap- 
proximation for a percentile score like 23 
(the table jumps from percentile score 16 
to $1) for practical counseling purposes this 
seems unnecessary. For example, if a coun- 
selor is using a validity coefhicient of 0.50 to 
obtain the zone of approximation for a per- 
centile score of 16 he will obtain an esti- 
mated range of 8-66 on the criterion. The 
range for a percentile score of 31, the next 
highest score in the table, would be 14-73. 
The difference between these two ranges is 
so small relative to the total range that in- 
terpolation, while possible, is unnecessary 
for use in counseling situations. This is 
particularly true when an examination is 
made of the assumptions which underlie the 
use of this table, or any use of published 
validity data. 


Assumptions Counselor Makes In Using 
Validity Data 


It is important to be aware of the assump- 
tions one makes when he uses the table for 
approximation, and to realize that these 
assumptions suggest a need for less specific- 
ity than that indicated by the table, rather 
than more. Thus, if the test manual or 
published research shows several studies re- 
porting an r of 0.50 between college fresh- 
man grades and scores on a test taken by 
entering freshmen the counselor would be 
making at least the following assumptions 
in using this table to predict a high school 
senior’s probable freshman class standing 
in the college of his choice: 


1. That the norm group to which his score 


is compared is similar to that of the 
group for whom the validity coefficient 
was obtained. 

2. That his score on the test would not ma- 
terially differ if he were to take it six to 
eight months later as an entering fresh- 
man, in those instances where he has 
taken the college form of the test and has 
been compared with freshman norms. 

3. That the college he attends will be 
equally competitive in grading methods 
to the one for which the research shows 
a relationship between test scores and 
grades. 

4. That the course of study at the college of 
his choice would be sufficiently similar 
to that at the college reported in the re- 
search for there to be a similar relation- 
ship between the ability measured by the 
test and the ability required in the aca- 
demic work of the college of his choice. 

5. That the distribution of scores on the 
criterion (grade point average) approxi- 
mates the normal curve. 


Zone of Approximation - lmprovement 
Over Chance 


Whenever a criterion is normally dis- 
tributed the probability is 2 to | that a 
given individual would rank between the 
16th and 84th percentiles, strictly in terms 
of chance, and without the benefit of a test 
score on the basis of which a better than 
chance estimation might be made. The 
zones of approximation enclosed within the 
heavy black lines in the table are only 
minutely more definitive than what would 
be expected by chance, therefore. 

Tyler [5] has pointed out that “. . . with 
validity coefficients of the size they usually 
are, scores that turn out to be near the aver- 
age are of very little informational value.” 
An examination of this table readily con- 
firms this statement. We rarely find reports 
of validity coefficients for aptitude tests 
higher than 0.50. The table suggests that 
in those instances in which the correlation 
coefficient is below 0.50 the obtained score 
on a test must be below the 31st percentile 
or above the 69th percentile to offer in- 
formation of any significant use for indi- 
vidual counseling. 
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Statistical Formulae on Which. Table Is 
Based 


The most probable criterion score is ob- 
tained by using the following formula (us- 
ing T scores): Y = X-(X-X)r where Y is 
the most probable criterion score, X is the 
obtained score on the test, X is the mean 
score on the test (50, by definition, where T 
scores are used) and r is the validity coeffi- 
cient. 

The zone of approximation is obtained 
by adding the standard error of estimate to 
the most probable criterion score in order 
to obtain the upper limit, and by subtract- 
ing it from the most probable criterion score 
to obtain the lower limit. 


Tot. = 4/1—r2,, where oun 


is the standard error of estimate, , is the 
standard deviation of the test scores (10, 
by definition where T scores are used) and 
Tey is the validity coefficient. The range, in 
T scores, is then converted into percentiles. 


Using Table To Estimate ‘True Score” 


This table can be employed in similar 
fashion to obtain the range within which a 
testee’s “true score” can be found, using 
the reliability coefficient in the same man- 
ner in which the validity coefhicient is used. 

Often counselors have only normative 
data on a test, in which case interpreta- 
tion is based on a comparison of the coun- 
selee’s score with those obtained by mem- 
bers of the norm group. It is sounder prac- 
tice to report a test score in terms of a 


range, rather than as a point on a scale. 
The writer has found graphs such as the 
one which appears below to be particularly 
helpful in communicating an accurate in 
terpretation of tests to clients. 

Technically, a separate table should be 
constructed for locating the range within 
which the “true score” can be found. The 
standard error of measurement 
VYi- r,) Should be used in computing 
this range [6]. For practical purposes, how. 
ever, the difference is so stnall as not to 
warrant the preparation of a separate table 
for the counselor's use. For example, in 
the instance of a test with a reliability of 
0.90 and an obtained percentile score of 50 
the probable range (2 chances out of 5) 
in percentiles obtained by using the table 
would be 34-66; the correct range would 
be 37-62. 

Just as the use of the table for the pur- 
pose of estimating the zone of approxima. 
tion on an external criterion involves mak- 
ing certain assumptions, so must the coun- 
selor make assumptions in using the table 
to estimate the range within which the 
“true score” is found. ‘The principal as- 
sumption is that the group upon whom the 
test was standardized is comparable to the 
one to which the client belongs. The homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity of a standardiza 
tion group with respect to relevant vari- 
ables will affect the size of the reliability co- 
efficient. 


Summary 


1. Counselors with minimal statistical 
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training experience difficulty in acquiring 
a functional understanding of the meaning 
of the validity coefficient. 

2. Labeling correlations according to size 
may be more misleading than helpful. 

§. Counselors with limited statistical un- 
derstanding are unable to interpret test 
scores in terms of simple statistical predic- 
tions, as advocated by some counselor train- 
ers. 

4. Observation suggests that counselors 
oriented toward a more directive process are 
inclined to overestimate the predictiveness 
of tests. 

5. A table for approximation is presented 
which is intended to assist counselors with 
minimal statistical background to make 
simple statistical predictions based on test 
data. 

6. Assumptions which the counselor must 
make in using the table for approximation 
are examined, 


7. Use of the table for estimating the 
range within which an individual's “true 
score” on a test can be found is discussed. 

8. Examination of the table suggests that 
with validity coefficients of the usual size, 
test scores between the $list and 69th per- 
centile yield very little information of value 
in individual counseling. 
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WESTERN GROUP DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 


At all levels of industry and business, the necessity of dealing with 
people, not only as individuals but in groups, has become increasingly 
obvious. Personnel and industrial relations persons, as well as other kinds 
of supervisors, will benefit from the Fifth Western Training Laboratory in 
Group Development to be conducted Aug. 19-31, 1956, by University of 
California Extension on the University’s Santa Barbara campus. 

Participants in the Laboratory will study ways to increase their effective- 
ness as group members and leaders. Training activities will focus on both 
increasing understanding of oneself and others and developing skills for 
dealing with various group problems. As in the past, participants will 
be selected from a wide variety of occupational backgrounds and personal 
interests. The training staff will be made up of faculty members from 
various leading universities as well as group leaders from a broad range 
of professional and business areas. For further information write the 
Department of Conferences and Special Activities, University Extension, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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Qualities of a Vocational Counselor 
Serving Older Workers 


LLOYD MEADOW 


re Is A growing tendency in voca- 
tional guidance and employment agen- 
cies to treat the older worker as part of a 
separate group within the agency. The 
rationale for this approach has been dis- 
cussed in a previous article by Meadow [#4] 
and by Cohen [/]. A specialized program 
for older workers has been given added im- 
petus by a survey conducted at the Public 
Employment Services by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in November 1954 [7). 
Some of the principal findings in this survey 
were: 


1. Employment service counseling is con- 
centrated among younger workers. A 
relatively small proportion of applicants 
between 36 and 64 years old receive coun- 
seling. 

2. In most states older workers are more 
than one-fourth of the job applicants at 
public employment offices. 

3. Older ender are more difhcult to place 
than are younger workers. 


The available evidence supports the need 
for considering older workers as a special 
group. 

Because of the rapid growth of vocational 
programs for older workers, it has become 
important to analyze the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a vocational counselor serving this 
group. One of the first questions with 
which we are confronted is whether the role 
of the vocational counselor dealing with 
older workers is or should be unique. Can 
the vocational counselor who has handled 
other age groups adequately meet the needs 
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This article is based on a paper presented at the 
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of the older worker group? Does he need 
special orientation and training? Do his 
approach and techniques have to be modi- 
fied? One cannot readily answer these ques- 
tions without giving careful consideration 
to the problems involved in counseling this 
group 

Each person who comes to a vocational 
agency has his own individual problems but 
in addition may have problems relating to 
his social, economic, religious, age, and oc- 
cupational group. Hence, the vocational 
counselor is not only dealing with an in- 
dividual personality but with an individual 
in the context of his culture. In order to 
meet the needs of the client requesting voca- 
tional services, the counselor must be able 
to integrate and utilize his knowledge of 
both factors. 

This premise, if accepted, implies that the 
vocational counselor for the aged need not 
be different from the counselor serving ado- 
lescents, the mentally retarded, or any other 
group. However, he must be aware of 
cultural influences and age mores and be 
able to modify counseling procedures and 
planning accordingly. The qualities neces- 
sary for a successful vocational counselor 
are far more important than the unique 
qualities necessary for serving any special 
group. Some counselors feel that they have 
to be more empathetic with the aged, treat 
them with more respect, be much less direc. 
tive and act more cheerfully. The writer's 
experience with the older worker does not 
support these recommendations. Empathy 
and respect should be shown to all clients. 


He need not be a specialist in this area 
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Advice and directiveness depend on the 
overall picture that the client presents. 
Cheerfulness and optimism may be unwar- 
ranted in, many situations. For considera- 
tion also, is the danger that the counselor 
may be unduly influenced by the many 
cliches and stereotypes that have developed 
around the aged. 


Attitudes with Respect to the Aged 


One of the most important problems that 
the vocational counselor must handle has to 
do with his own anxieties and attitudes 
toward the aged. From experience in at- 
tempting to find jobs for this group, there 
is awareness of culturally negative attitudes 
toward the aged. These attitudes are not 
necessarily peculiar to employers. They ex- 
ist in most people. Many conceive of the 
aged as rigid, cantankerous, stubborn, and 
conservative, 

It is important to analyze the way in 
which these attitudes develop. On the one 
hand, our culture dictates that we honor our 
parents and respect the wisdom of experi- 
ence. But this is contradictory to many 
other cultural dictates and the result may 
be extreme ambivalence toward the aged. 
Linden [3] presents a detailed discussion of 
the origin of rejecting attitudes toward this 
group. He shows how in each develop- 
mental stage in the life cycle of an individ- 
ual in our culture there are psychological 
factors that strongly influence the develop- 
ment of these negative attitudes. A mature 
person is gradually able to reconcile his 
negative orientation and adequately work 
through his attitudes so that he will be able 
to help this group and help himself when 
he becomes older. 

It is essential for the vocational coun- 
selor whose work is with older people to 
be aware of and to control his own attitudes 
and biases so that he can do a successful job. 

At this point let us examine some of the 
qualities thought to be necessary fer a suc- 
cessful vocational counselor. The most im- 
portant aspect of the counseling situation is 
the interpersonal relationship between the 
client and the counselor. The counselor 
should be a mature, flexible, and emotion- 
ally stable person. He must be aware of 


his own limitations and needs so that he 
does not project them into the counseling 
situation. ‘This is more easily said than 
done. Perhaps it is even an ideal goal. 
Careful analysis of verbatim interviews be- 
tween client and counselor usually indicate 
that some aspect of the counselor's needs in- 
trude into the relationship. If the coun- 
selor becomes aware of this, he can at least 
utilize this knowledge constructively. San- 
derson [5] gives an excellent analysis of the 
counselor's needs in the interview situation. 
He discusses such things as the need of a 
counselor to be an expert, to control the 
interview, to obtain the client's approval, 
to be helpful, to talk, to succeed and give 
advice regardless of the problem presented, 
to tell a client what he wants to hear, and 
many other needs. 

Another important aspect of the client- 
counselor relationship is the level of com- 
munication. In some instances, a counselor 
will talk down to a client or communicate 
in such an esoteric manner that his mean- 
ing is completely lost. Communication 
must be at a level where each can under- 
stand the other. An atmosphere should 
exist in which there can be a free inter- 
change of information. 

There has been much controversy in the 
field of vocational guidance as to what the 
best approach to the counseling process is— 
non-directive, directive, or something in be- 
tween. Should we adopt and utilize a 
Rogerian, a Freudian, a neo-Freudian, or a 
Rankian frame of reference? Our psycho- 
logical knowledge has not advanced to the 
point where we can say with any certainty 
that one school has definitely proved itself 
and that it should be utilized exclusively 
in a counseling approach. 

Recently Fiedler [2] has studied psycho- 
analytic, non-directive, and Adlerian thera- 
peutic relationships. His results suggest 
that the outcome of therapy is more depend- 
ent on the experience and skill of the 
therapist than on the particular school 
which he represents. Strupp [6] in one of 
a series of experiments bearing on this prob- 
lem examined the effect of personal analysis 
upon therapeutic technique. His findings, 
though by no means conclusive, suggest that 
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the analyzed therapist is better equipped to 
handle therapy than a non-analyzed thera- 
pist. 

This evidence, if supported by further re- 
search, has implications for the vocational 
counselor. It suggests that the theory and 
techniques of the counselor may not be 
nearly as important as his level of training, 
experience, ability, and emotional stability. 

Actually, little is known about the quali- 
ties necessary for a vocational counselor in 
general, and for one serving the aged in 
particular. What constitutes a sufficient 
educational background? Some counselors 
practicing today have no college training 
and some have Ph.D.’s. Some have majored 
in subjects far removed from the vocational 
guidance field. What kind of training is 
needed? Recently some universities have 
established graduate programs in vocational 
guidance. Is their curriculum geared to 
the needs of our field? What are desirable 
personality characteristics of a vocational 
counselor? What are the criteria necessary 
in formulating selection procedures for vo- 
cational counselors? 

These are a few of the questions that 
need study because of our limited knowl- 
edge at this time. 

If the questions posed at the beginning 


of this paper are reconsidered some tenta 
tive answers can now be offered. The voca 
tional counselor serving the older worker 
need not be a specialist in this area. His 
approach and techniques can be the same 
as those he uses with other groups. Modih- 
cations are more apt to occur because of the 
individuality of the problems raised rather 
than because of the age factor per se. 
Orientation and understanding of the age 
and cultural mores of the older worker 
group is highly desirable. A vocational 
counselor adequately trained and experi- 
enced should be able to meet the specialized 
needs of the older worker group. 
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WANTED: SMALL COLLEGE GUIDANCE IDEAS 


We are informed by Robert E. Belding, Parsons College, Fairfield, Lowa, 


that he has started a clearing house for small-college guidance ideas. 


Dr. 


Belding believes that there is much of value to small colleges in guidance 
literature and conferences but he is attempting to identify practices 
peculiar to the small college. An invitation is extended to student per 
sonnel workers from such schools to submit their progedures to his service. 
One stipulation exists: ideas should be those which appear to be peculiar 


and useful to small colleges rather than to universities. 


In return for 


ideas submitted the service will share small-college guidance ideas con- 


tributed by other schools. 


| 
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Working with Youth 
Of Below Average Ability 


PAUL L. DRESSEL 


O« or THE disheartening aspects of 
statistics is that so large a proportion 
~roughly 50 per cent—of any set of statis- 
tical data falls below average. Except for 
an occasional college administrator who 
demands that all of his teachers be above 
average, everyone knows that an average 
which does not connote universal medioc- 
rity implies the lesser as well as the greater. 
This is cold comfort in a culture where 
size, whether it be a large car or a high 1. Q., 
is prized. Indeed, with some exceptions— 
such as blood pressure—even the characteri- 
zation of a person as average in some respect 
is irritating rather than mollifying. The 
counselor in an educational institution is 
continually faced with this problem by 
those students whose verbal intelligence 
limits both their immediate and prospec. 
tive educational achievement. It is difficult 
for individuals to acknowledge intellectnal 
limitations, particularly so for those youth 
whose parents have a touching confidence 
both in the superiority of their own men- 
tality and in the processes of heredity. In 
this very difficult situation counseling re- 
quires tact as well as fact. Yet the attempt 
to be tactful may result in tacit confirma- 
tion of the misconceptions held by the stu- 
dent and by the parents regarding his 
ability. 

In recent years the extensive development 
of tests of factored abilities and the re- 
search upon various aspects of intelligence 
and aptitude have provided an out which 
counselors have tended to grasp without 
critical examination. However extensive 
the battery of aptitude tests given and how- 
ever low the score on the tests used, it is 
always possible to point to the existence of 


L. is Head, Board of Examiners, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


numerous other unmeasured abilities and 
imply thereby that further testing, if the 
tests were only available, would almost cer- 
tainly point to an area of outstanding abil- 
ity. In most schools, testing is still limited 
and the search for other aptitudes is often 
stimulated by low verbal intelligence scores. 
Thus, clerical, mechanical, and other apti- 
tude tests may be given to those of low 
verbal ability in an attempt to ascertain 
what aptitudes are present. Even when ad- 
vantage is taken wittingly or unwittingly 
of the shift from school norms to worker 
norms, the number of individuals all of 
whose scores are still “below average” is 
discouraging. When a battery of aptitude 
tests, for which the norms on all tests are 
based upon the same population, the re- 
sults may be downright distressing to coun- 
selors who seek for talent of some type in 
each individual. 

Since the use of test batteries of the 
factored ability type is relatively recent, it 
is still difficult to obtain adequate data for 
study of the total aptitude pattern of stu- 
dents with below-average verbal ability. 
Correlations among factors are available, 
but unless rather strong and probably un- 
justified assumptions are made, correla- 
tions do not permit computation of the 
number of individuals low in verbal ability 
who are high in other abilities. 

Deta on the Differential Aptitude Tests 
of the Psychological Corporation were made 
available by a small Michigan high school. 
The total group of 104 students included 
students from the 10th, Ilth, and 12th 
grades. Fifty-four of these students fell 
below the median on the Verbal subtest. 
The percentage of those scoring above the 
median in other tests is given in Taste |. 

Consideration of a few individual cases 
will help to point up the issue under dis- 
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cussion. One tenth-grade girl achieved a 
25 percentile rating on the clerical test, a 
10 percentile rating on the spelling test, and 
the remaining ratings were 5th percentile 
or below. An eleventh-grade boy received 
no ratings above the 25th percentile and 
median rating of the 15th percentile for 
the eight tests of the D. A. T. battery. Lest 
these be thought exceptional, it should be 
added that a total of 24 students received no 
rating above the 50th percentile while 14 
students had no rating above the 40th per- 
centile. Of 54 students with verbal scores 
below the fiftieth percentile, 24 had no other 
scores above the fiftieth percentile. That 
this picture is not exceptional was borne out 
by the examination of test data on other 
groups of schools and on another test 
battery. 

The undue optimism of some counselors 
that a profile should reveal some strengths 
for every student is not justified—at least 
with the test batteries now in use. The 
impact on such individuals of the com- 
monly used group interpretation of test 
profiles can only be imagined. It is not 


possible for any teacher or counselor to 
interpret tests to a group in such a way 


that the boy or girl used as examples above 
could receive anything but discouragement 
from the experience. 

The implications of these remarks can 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Students deficient in the type of abilities 
upon which success in’ the academic 
phases of the school curriculum is so de- 
pendent may have other abilities in 
which they are above average, but the 
chances of such students having out- 
standing ability in any presently meas- 
ured trait are not great. Although their 
existence requires that the counselor 
admit this possibility, it does not justify 
an attempt to solace every student hav- 
ing a low academic aptitude or verbal 
ability score with the suggestion that 
other abilities are possessed in greater 
abundance. 

. Unless a battery of tests, all of which have 
been standardized on the same popula- 
tion, are used, variations in ability level 
on different tests may be closely associ- 
ated with differences in the verbal abil- 
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TABLE | 


Per Cent of High School Students Below the 
Median on the Verbal Test Who Were at or 
Above the Median on Other Tests 


Number Per Cent 


Numerical 19 
Abstract 

Space 

Mechanical 

Clerical 

Spelling 

Sentences 


ity level of the differing norm groups 
used with the tests. Conversely, when 
the aptitude pattern is low on a coordi- 
nated battery of tests with a common 
norm population, a shift to a different 
norm group may be the only means 
whereby one or more abilities of an in 
dividual may assume significance. Thus, 
clerical ability which rates below the 
median for accounting majors in a Col- 
lege of Business Administration may be 
average or above for many groups of 
clerical workers. The presence of gen- 
erally low profiles and the impossibility 
of giving adequate consideration to the 
use of other norms in a group situation 
makes group test interpretation a du- 
bious practice at best. 

. Effective counseling should assist an in- 
dividual in reaching a more realistic ap 
praisal of his abilities and an adjustment 
of his goals to these abilities. Counseling 
which encourages an individual to con- 
clude that he really has outstanding 
ability which is unrevealed because of the 
unreliability of tests, because of the lack 
of tests of many abilities, or because of 
the failure of teachers or of employers to 
recognize talent is not really helpful. It 
only reinforces existing false conceptions 
which interfere with rather than facili- 
tate adjustment. 


This is an era in which our demand for a 


Both tact and fact are needed for counseling 
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scientific approach to problems rightly 
causes us to reject glib generalizations and 
to point to the exceptions. Certainly the 
generalization that individuals of low ver- 
bal ability or low academic aptitude are 
also lacking in other abilities is not tenable. 
In reacting against it, however, we should 
not operate on the equally untenable gen- 
eralization that individuals with low verbal 
ability must have other compensating abili- 
ties. However, many individuals who lack 
any outstanding ability in comparison with 


a group of their own age or identical status 
will have ability patterns which compare 
favorably with and make possibie a degree 
of success in some occupational groups. 
Counseling should be aimed as much at 
assisting the individuals to identify such 
groups as at informing the individual of 
his status as “below average” or “above 
average” with respect to some vaguely de- 
fined general population. Accordingly, 
test interpretation is a matter for careful 
and tactful counseling and not a group 
guidance procedure. 


NEW BOOK REVIEW JOURNAL ANNOUNCED 


In January 1956 the American Psychological Association initiated publi- 
cation of a new monthly journal entitled Contemporary Psychology: A 
Journal of Reviews. Edwin G. Boring of Harvard University has been 
named editor of the journal, with Adolph Manoil of Park College serv- 
ing as film editor. A group of 26 consultants in the specialized fields of 
psychology will assist Dr. Boring. 

It is the aim of Contemporary Psychology to provide critical reviews of 
books in the broad field of psychology and related sciences, thus providing 
more comprehensive coverage of the psychological literature. Specialized 
book reviews formerly appearing in the APA journals Psychological Bulle- 
tin, Journal of Applied Psychology, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, and Journal of Consulting Psychology will be concentrated in 
the new journal. 

Subscriptions to Contemporary Psychology will be $8.00 a year, foreign 
subscriptions $8.50 a year, with single issues priced at $1.00 each. Cor- 
respondence regarding subscriptions should be addressed to American 
Psychological Association, 1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Correspondence with the editor should be sent to Dr. E. G. Boring, 
Memorial Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Student Personnel Services in 
Universities of the World 


WESLEY P. LLOYD 


TUDENTS AT THE University of Rome were 
surprised one evening to see two pro- 
fessors stroll into their activity center and 
informally engage them in friendly conver- 
sation about student activities and needs. 
Yet they were more than equal to the occa- 
sion when they learned that one of the 
visitors was a Dean of Students from the 
United States. Group members set aside 
the usual business at hand and seemed eager 
to talk with their foreign visitor about stu- 
dent life in America, the; out-of-class rela- 
tions between students and professors, and 
the guidance services furnished by univer- 
sities in the United States. 

Student leaders seemed to take it for 
granted that it was the age old universities 
of Europe that had achieved greatest ex- 
cellence in the presentation of subject 
matter, but what of these reports that in 
many American universities students could 
be given personnel tests of various kinds 
that are fundamental to an analysis of 
the student himself. Was it common for 
a student in the United States to receive, on 
the basis of these tests, technical counsel re- 
lating to his interests, aptitudes, personal 
problems and educational program? 

In some countries these concepts of the 
vital services that can be introduced ap- 
propriately into university programs are as 
foreign to the minds of professors as they are 


Westey P. Lioyp is Dean of Students, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, and Chairman of 
the APGA Committee on International Relations. 

Eprror’s Nore: Under the auspices of APGA, 
Dr. Lloyd recently completed several months of 
scheduled conferences in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
to study guidance and student personnel problems 
and to extend professional assistance. Arrangements 
are being made for publication of a more complete 
report of these conferences. The project was sup- 
ogg by a grant to APGA from the Ford Founda- 
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to students. The centuries old habit of 
getting our answers about human nature 
from intuitional philosophies rather than 
from the newer behavioral sciences prevents 
most of the universities of the world from 
establishing technical services to students. 


The APGA Project 


In recent conferences held in twenty-three 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
Committee on International Relations of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation established official communication 
points with university or ministry of educa- 
tion officials. Although the primary pur- 
pose of these meetings was to set up effective 
written communication on problems of 
common interest, each conference went be- 
yond its original purpose and became a 
stimulating discussion on present services 
of universities to their students. 

A total of more than two hundred pre- 
scheduled conferences were held with uni 
versity officials, professors and representa- 
tives of ministries of education in England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Lebanon, Egypt, lran, West Pakistan, India, 
East Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, 
the Philippine Islands, Hong Kong, Korea, 
and Japan. 

The project was made possible through 
a grant from Ford Foundation. In all coun- 
tries where representatives of the Founda. 
tion were located the meetings had been 
preceded by thorough preparation. The 


Report of an APGA Project 
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arrangements by Foundation officials proved 
he)pful to local educators and made more 
effective the visit of the APGA representa- 
tive. 

World patterns of higher education form 
a diverse mosaic drawn from many cultures. 
Yet an intense desire to improve out-of-class 
services to students unifies in a common 
cause the administrators of colleges and uni- 
versities in many parts of the world. In 
almost all of the countries visited there had 
arisen student problems of deep concern to 
university administrators. Older systems of 
higher education are proving inadequate 
to present needs, and newly-found student 
freedoms are having a negative impact on 
faculty-student relations. This condition 
has stimulated an intense interest abroad 
in the personnel services now being offered 
students in universities of the United States, 
and foreign educators have asked searching 
questions about costs and staff requirements 
in establishing such services. 

It is difficult for foreign educators to real- 
ize that systematic and scientific approaches 
‘to student problems need not be confined to 
wealthy nations and that they can actually 
effect savings in education. These services 
might be seen as the nerve center of uni- 
versity life around which an institution's 
contributions to its students can be studied. 
Universities that understand the essential 
philosophy of and procedures for these serv- 
ices continuously demonstrate that their 
obligations to students reach beyond the 
classroom and the laboratory. This is not 
to be confused with “coddling” the student 
group nor of making it dependent on arti- 
ficial aids. There is now ample evidence 
that to leave students to their own devices 
does not in itself guarantee the development 
of social maturity and independence. When 
these facts are recognized, substantial 
changes occur in the university program 
and the institution serves students in ways 
scarcely comprehended a half century ago. 

In reviewing all conferences held, the 
most important fact to emerge is the 
genuine and almost universal interest of 
the participants in a systematic exchange 
of information on developments in counsel- 
ing and other student services. 
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Attempts at Professional Organization 


Nations recently torn by war are making 
valiant efforts to rebuild their educational 
institutions and patterns. One example of 
this is the Republic of Korea where a series 
of workshops was established through the 
aid of the Asian Foundation. One cannot 
visit universities in Korea without gaining 
a new respect for the integrity of leaders in 
education who, working against heavy odds 
with respect to budget and trained person- 
nel, are eager to find new ways of serving 
students more effectively than in their pre- 
war years. Under the encouragement of the 
Korean Ministry of Education there was 
organized following the institute at Seoul 
University a national professional associa- 
tion whose purpose it is to set professional 
standards for the operation of student per- 
sonnel programs in colleges and universities 
in that country. 

In Japan the National Association for 
Student Personnel Services was established 
near the close of training institutes held 
there in 1951-1952. With encouragement 
and aid from local and outside sources this 
new organization will make vital contribu- 
tions to counseling and other student per- 
sonnel work in Japan. The efforts of two 
teams of specialists from the United States 
has centered the interest of Japanese educa- 
tors in the student personnel field. One of 
these teams, on invitation of the Ministry 
of Education and with the support of the 
Supreme Command of Allied Powers and 
the American Council on Education, spent 
one year in Japan in 1951-1952. The other 
team, sponsored by a grant to the ACE from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, assisted in a 
three months’ institute in Japan in 1955. 
The invitation for this institute came from 
the Ministry of Education, Tokyo Univer- 
sity, and the National Association for Stu- 
dent Personnel Services in Japan. No 
country outside of the United States has 
given as much attention to technical train- 
ing for student personnel services as has 
Japan. 


Where Greatest Interest Centers 
This brief report leaves unmentioned the 
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names of educators outside of the United 
States who have a deep interest in improv- 
ing services to students in the universities 
of their own countries. In some nations 
these individuals are few and their efforts 
are neutralized by colleagues who cling to 
conventional practices and tend to overrate 
customs of the past. But particularly in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Turkey, 
Lebanon, Egypt, Iran, Pakistan, India, 
Burma, and Japan there is a lively and intel- 
ligent interest in student personnel work. 
A large number of educators in these coun- 
tries have visited universities in the United 
States. Here they were impressed with well 
organized counseling and guidance and 
other phases of the student personnel serv- 
ices. 

In Europe it seemed evident from the 
varied emphases and attitudes of professors 
and administrators that in some universities 
deeply entrenched practices may delay 
needed changes. In contrast to this, how- 
ever, one finds in the Netherlands the re- 
freshing atmosphere of universities strong 
enough to be self critical; in Belgium 
energetic leaders transcending the past in 
their efforts toward an_ international 
emphasis in vocational guidance; educators 
in Western Germany somewhat encouraged 
in their efforts to prevent a mechanical re- 
turn to pre-war practices in which univer- 
sities centered total attention on so called 
“intellectual pursuits;” and in Italy a re- 
thinking of the historic emphasis on author- 
ity of and controls by students. 

Dynamic developments in the Near and 
Middle East are not limited to politics and 
econornics. The student of procedures in 
higher education can be stimulated by con- 
ferences with leading educators of Turkey, 
Lebanon, Egypt, or Iran. There has devel- 
oped in these areas an avid interest in adopt- 
ing new practices which have been tested 
and found useful in any land and which are 
adaptable to the cultures of these countries. 

In Pakistan, Burma, and Korea, heroic 
attempts are being made, following critical 
years, to rebuild higher education on a vital 
and effective pattern and with concern for 
special student services. Problems and 


practices in each of these countries are not 
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as varied as those found in India where the 
universities and colleges in some areas are 
little aware of recent trends in out-of-class 
university services. Yet in Bombay, Cal 
cutta, Patna, Lucknow, Banaras, and Delhi 
beginnings of research in applied psychol 
ogy and sociology constitute a starting point 
for useful student personnel work. 

Conferences at the University of the 
Philippines and the University of Hawaii 
were included in the APGA project. In 
the Philippines steps have been taken to 
reorganize the student personnel program 
and the university administration is fully 
conversant with the advantages of supply- 
ing technical student services. The present 
organization and emphasis of student per 
sonnel work at the University of Hawaii is 
among the most effective offered by Ameri 
can universities. There a centralized and 
efficient organization appears not on the 
charts alone, but in the actual day by day 
operation of the university. 

University officials in Japan and Korea 
and in the thirteen countries mentioned 
in this section expressed a readiness to ex- 
change research results and other materials 
with APGA and also a genuine desire to 
establish programs of technical training for 
faculty members who are to be given major 
responsibilities in student personnel. 


Observations Resulting from the 
Conferences 


The variety of needs and problems of uni 
versities throughout the world does not pre- 
clude certain conditions that are common 
to all. From these conferences the follow- 
ing conclusions seem justified: 


1. Integrated and carefully organized pro- 
grams of student personnel services, in- 
cluding psychological counseling of stu- 
dents, are at the present time confined 
to the colleges and universities of the 
United States. 

2. Professional training and academic status 
for staff members in student personnel 
work are limited to the United States 
with the exception of beginnings now 
being made in Japan. 

3. In several countries in Europe and Asia 
some technical approaches to vocational 
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counseling are under way, though in 
some of these countries this work is 
under the direction of off-campus organi- 
zations. 


4. Student services in most countries are 


more clerical than educational in nature 
and operate from business office budgets. 


. The technical and scientific study of 
students in the countries of Europe and 
Asia will not be a generally established 
in the present decade. To 
wring into practical use on the campus 
of any country the findings of the be- 
havioral sciences and to set up admin- 
istrative organizations to conduct student 
personnel effectively 
under usual conditions several decades of 
focused effort. 


. In a great majority of the universities of 
most countries there is a serious lack of 
effective out-of-class communication be- 
tween student groups and the faculty 
and administration. In few institutions 
is there an awareness of the gains that 
could be made in faculty-student rela- 
tions through the establishment of regu- 
lar and informal conferences between 
student leaders and members of the fac- 
ulty. 

. Although university leaders the world 
over are somewhat familiar with develo 
ments in student personnel services in 
the United States, there are striking mis- 
conceptions regarding the reasons for this 
development. One example of this is 
found in the common thinking that stu- 
dent counseling is a service to be pro- 
vided to immature students only and 
that there are in the universities of the 
United States such a large number of 
immature and unqualified students that 
counseling services were developed as a 
necessity. Such rationalizing reveals un- 
awareness of the need for specific and 
reliable information that the average 
student should know about himself be- 
fore he makes those decisions which de- 
termine his entire educational and voca- 
tional program. 


The university tradition in many coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, and Africa empha- 
sizes the authority of the professor to a 
degree that creates a schism between pro- 
fessor and student outside of the class- 
room. 


Next Steps 


Conferences referred to in this report 
have focused attention on a number of 
problems that are the appropriate concern 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association and on which action is needed. 
Following are the most evident: 


1. There is need for systematic action on 
the part of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations in communicating with 
educational organizations of other coun- 
tries and of bringing about a useful ex- 
change of semmaath results and other ap- 
propriate materials. 


. A more extended study should be made 
of personnel and guidance needs in the 
countries of the world. It should in- 
clude a study and survey of guidance 
work of a non-university nature that will 
involve most or all of the participating 
units of APGA. The present project is 
but a beginning. 

. It will be helpful to educators of other 
countries if they can receive a written 
statement of the activities and program 
of each division of APGA. These should 
be translated into the languages of sev- 
eral countries. 


Professional standards in student per- 
sonnel services cannot develop among 
faculty members in other countries un- 
less technical training can be provided in 
counseling and in administrative organi- 
zation of student personnel work. is 
training can be given only by teams of 
specialists whose training and experience 
are substantial and who have the added 
ability to study and to understand the 
educational approach in cultures other 
than their own. The rich experience of 
personnel and guidance specialists in 
the United States is barely equal to this 
challenging work. Yet in no other 
country has specialization in this field 
occurred. 

It seems probable that the next ten 
years will be a period when teams of 
specialists will be asked to introduce 
counseling and other student personnel 
procedures to educators of many lands, 
and to follow these introductory insti- 
tutes with continuing courses of training. 
These efforts depend on three major 
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factors: The availability of highly quali- responsibility for working with political 
fied persons who can be placed on the treaties or economic agreements, and with 
teams, funds that can be raised tosupport clearcut professional obligations to differ 
such projects, and the genuine desires eytiate between propaganda and fact, the 
and "ot eae for such services by Min- conferences were held in an atmosphere ol 
trust. We who participated in the confer- 


in the various countries. eee 
ences left them with a deep conviction that 


Toward Common Understandings the universities of every country have some- 


A by-product of the APGA project to thing to contribute to the universities ol 
universities in Europe, Asia, and Africa was all countries and that a systematic arrange- 
the unrehearsed demonstration of the genu- ™ent for vital exchanges of thought and 
ine and natural friendliness that exists ¢xperience in student personnel work is 
among educators of the world. Without long overdue. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION RECEIVES GRANTS 


Three grants from the Ford Foundation totalling $6,493,840 in support 
of educational television have been announced by Ralph Lowell, chairman 
of the Board of the Educational Television and Radio Center and by Al- 
bert N. Jorgensen, chairman of the newly created Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television. Lowell and Jorgensen termed the action a signifi 
cant step toward strengthening and expanding the national educational 
television movement. ‘Two of the grants, one of $6,263,340 and the other 
for $90,500, go to the Center, and the third grant of $140,000 goes to the 
Joint Council on Educational! Television. 

The largest grant of $6,263,340 made to the Educational Television and 
Radio Center will cover major operating costs of the organization from 
1957 through 1959, according to Center President H. K. Newburn. It 
will be possible with this support to accelerate the Center's program serv- 
ice to the educational television stations both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, he said. 

By 1959 the Center will be able to distribute approximately double the 
five hours weekly of television programs which are now made available on 
film to the nation’s educational stations. At the same time, the new funds 
will permit the expenditure of greater amounts per program thus making 
it possible to improve materially the over-all quality of the program efforts. 

Staff and facilities will be expanded to care for the increased service. 
The educational stations will be encouraged to participate more fully 
in Center acquisitions by producing programs under contract on an 
annual basis. Funds also will be available for expanding radio program 
production and for more comprehensive activities in research and audi- 
ence evaluation. 

The other two grants make possible the continuation of activities which 
have centered in Washington, D. C., and which have had as their major 
purpose the development of enlightened support among educators and 
laymen on a national basis. 
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Career Achievement of Gifted Students 


WALTER B. BARBE 


ee OF ADULTS, identified in childhood 
as gifted, have consistently revealed 
higher occupational and income levels. It 
is expected that from the gifted group will 
come many leaders in the professions, busi- 
ness and industry. 

This study was designed to reveal the 
occupational achievement of former stu- 
dents in special classes for the gifted. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all of the high school 
graduates between 1938 and 1952 who had 
been enrolled in the special classes for gifted 
children in Cleveland, Ohio. To be eli- 
gible for these classes, students must have 
achieved 1.Q.’s of 125 or higher on an indi- 
vidual intelligence test. 

Replies were received from 456 former 
students, a return of approximately 77 per 
cent. Those who were graduated from high 
school in the years 1938 through 1941 made 
up Group Il. The 1942 through 1945 grad- 
uates made up Group II. The graduates 
from 1946 through 1949 made up Group 
III; and the 1950 through 1952 graduates 
made up Group IV. 

Since the average age of the subjects in 
this study is only about 25, many of them 
are only beginning in their chosen profes- 
sions. A study of the subjects at a later date 
will be able better to determine whether 
these individuals have achieved leadership 
positions. Median age of subjects in Group 
I was 30; Group II, 26; Group III, 22; and 
Group IV, 19. 


Occupational Status 


Data were tabulated from responses to 
the question, “What type of work do you 
do? (Give title and explain duties.)” The 
title given and the description of duties 
were used to classify the job according to 
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the occupational structure of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. 1). A total of 123 
males and 108 females employed full-time 
responded to this question. Data are re- 
ported in Taste |. 


TABLE 1 
Occupational Status of Employed Gifted 
Subjects 


Male 
Per 


Female 
Per 


Total Cent Total Cent 


Clerical and 
Service... 
Agriculture 
fishery, etc. . . 
Skilled... 
Semi-skilled . . . 
Unskilled . . . 


In Terman and Oden’s study [2], 71.2 
per cent of the employed men, whose aver- 
age age was 35, were in a category similar 
to the “Professional and managerial” cate- 
gory of the D.O.T. About 75 per cent of 
the male subjects in the present study are 
in this category. As in the Terman and 
Oden study, the large majority of gifted 
male subjects are engaged in professional 
and managerial work. In terms of this 
index, therefore, the gifted group seems to 
be fulfilling its leadership role. 

Only 9 per cent of the men are in the 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labor 
categories. This can be accounted for only 
in terms of the individual's need for imme- 
diate income of a high level. These per- 
sons would definitely be classified as non- 
achievers in terms of their superior mental 
ability. The number is small, however, and 
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and managerial 2 748 39 36.1 

19 154 66 61.1 

8 0 0 
0 0 0 0 

5 4. 2 19 

5. 4 9 

1 38 0 0 
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this level of occupation may be only tem- 
porary. 

It is impossible to compare with preci- 
sion the occupational levels of the gifted 
female subjects in the present study and 
those in Terman and Oden's study, since 
a different classification scheme was used. 
In the study [2] by Terman and Oden, be- 
tween 60 and 65 per cent were in the pro- 
fessional and managerial category, whereas 
in the present study only 36.1 per cent of 
subjects are employed in professional and 
managerial work. Over 30 per cent of the 
female subjects in the Terman and Oden 
study are in the clerical and sales group, 
while 61.1 per cent of those in the present 
study are in this category. Only three 
women were classified as falling in the 
skilled and semi-skilled groups and none 
were doing unskilled work. 

Comparison of the occupational} level of 
former gifted students with their parents’ 
occupational level, reveals considerable dif- 
ference between them. Over 21 per cent of 
the parent group were in skilled trades, 
while only about 3 per cent of the subjects 
in the present study are in this grouping. 
About 12 per cent of the parents of the 
subjects were in the semi-skilled or un- 
skilled categories, while less than 3 per cent 
of the subjects in the present study are in 
these categories. 


ries 


While occupational categories are not 
directly related to income, it is true that 
the higher level occupational categories 
generally receive higher incomes. It is also 
true that several of the subjects in the trades 
category are earning more money than some 
of those in the professional category. 

The subjects were asked to list their start- 
ing salary in their present occupation. Since 
many of them are hardly more than be- 
ginners in any occupation, there would not 


be the great difference which would be 
noticeable in 10 or 20 years. The re- 
sponses of the subjects are presented in 
Taste 2. 


TABLE 2 


Starting Salary in Present Occupation of 206 
Gifted Subjects 


—— Group———. Group Per 
17 sn Total Cent 


Over $20,000 0 0 0 

10,000-20,000 10 
7,500_9,999 0 0 0 

5,000-7,499 53 
4,000_4 999 53 
3,000_3,999 225 
2,000-2,999 
1,000_1,999 25.5 


Under 1,000 59 


While two of the subjects started in their 
present occupations with salaries between 
ten and twenty thousand dollars, the large 
majority (66 per cent) started in their pres- 
ent positions at less than $3,000. About 88 
per cent started at less than $4,000. These 
data seem to indicate that the gifted sub- 
jects in this study had to begin at the lower 
income levels in their occupations and work 
up to higher salaries in much the same way 
as do other individuals. As will be shown, 
however, time elapsed before promotions is 
less than for the average individual. 


Frequency of Promotions 


About 33 per cent of subjects reported 
that in their opinion their promotions came 
“especially frequently.” Almost 62 per cent 
reported that they felt promotions came 
“about as expected.” Only 5 per cent re- 
ported that they thought their promotions 
came “less seldom than for others.” If dis- 
tortion in perception can be ruled out, this 
would appear to indicate that even in the 
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earliest years in their occupations, gifted 
subjects move ahead rapidly. About one- 
third of them are moving ahead more 
rapidly than they expected. 

Occupational Satisfactions 

In order to secure data on satisfaction of 
the subjects with their occupations, several 
questions were asked. The frequency of 
occupational promotions, already discussed, 
seems to be one aspect of job satisfaction. 
Since nearly 95 per cent of the subjects are 
being promoted as rapidly or more rapidly 
than they expected, this would indicate that 
they are satisfied with their occupations. 
Several other questions were asked, how- 
ever, to throw additional light on this prob- 
lem. The number of full-time jobs since 
high-school graduation, excluding jobs held 
while a student or during summer vaca- 
tions, the years on present job and the at- 
titude of the subject toward his present job, 
constituted additional information obtained 
to be used in determining occupational 
satisfactions of subjects. 

There have been relatively few changes 
in jobs since high-school graduation. Forty- 
one and one-half per cent of the subjects 
have held one job, while 30 per cent have 
held only two. This is a total of 71.5 per 
cent of the subjects having held only one 
or two jobs since high-school graduation. 
This would indicate a great degree of per- 
manency in their job selection and actual 
satisfaction in their present position. About 
14 per cent have held four or more jobs. 
This may or may not indicate that these 
subjects have been dissatisfied with their 
positions. It is possible, for instance, that 
promotions may have been the reason for 
a number of these changes. 

The range of years on present job is from 
one year to twelve years, with a median of 
almost two years. In Group I the median 
is three years, in Group II it is two years, 
and in Group III and IV it is one year. 
These data must be interpreted in terms of 
the relative recency of entrance into occu- 
pational life. 

Taste 3 presents data concerning atti- 
tudes of the subjects toward their present 


jobs. 
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TABLE 3 


Attitude of 218 Gifted Subjects Toward Present 
Job 


Group) =_——Group—— Group Per 


il 


Total Cent 


Completely 

satisfied 

21 17 

Satisfied, with 

some com- 

plaints 46 
Equally satis- 

fied and dis- 

satisfied 5 
Dissatisfied, 

with some 

advan- 

tages 
Completely 

dissatis- 

hed 


Twenty-eight per cent of the gifted sub- 
jects appear to be completely satisfied with 
their present jobs. Another 54.1 per cent 
are satisfied, with some reservations. About 
17 per cent fall into a middle category of 
being at once satisfied and dissatisfied with 
their jobs. Only 0.9 per cent of those em- 
ployed are completely dissatisfied with their 
jobs. It appears from these data that as a 
whole the group is very well satisfied with 
present positions. 


Training Needed for Present Job 


Since 44 per cent of the group hold col- 
lege degrees, it seemed important to deter- 
mine whether these subjects were in occu- 
pations which required college training. 

The median number of years of training 
reported as needed by the employed sub- 
jects is three, with a range of from no train- 
ing to more than ten years. The modal 
number of subjects reported that their job 
required four years of training. 

In Group I, the median number of years 
of training needed is five, while in Group 
II it is over three. The training required 
in Groups III and IV is less perhaps because 
of the fewer number of years the subjects 
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have had to train for positions. Five of the 
subjects, 2.8 per cent, reported that their 
jobs required more than ten years’ training. 


Summary 


In order to determine the occupational 
achievement of former students in special 
classes for the gifted, questionnaires were 
mailed to the graduates of the Major Work 
Program in Cleveland, Ohio. The data 
obtained from these replies are reported in 
this study. 

The subjects were divided into Groups 
I, I, 11, and IV, the average ages of which 
are 30, 26, 22, and 19, respectively. The 
data obtained and reported are for those 
subjects who are employed full-time. 

1. About 75 per cent of the employed 
male subjects are in the professional and 
managerial category, 15 per cent are in 
clerical and sales, and about 9 per cent 
are in trades. 

2. Only 36 per cent of the employed fe- 
male subjects are in the professional and 
managerial category, while 61 per cent are 
in clerical and sales. Only 2.8 per cent 
are in the trades. 

3. Almost 25 per cent of the group are 
earning over $5,000 per year. At the other 
extreme, 30.9 per cent are earning less than 
$3,000 per year. Only one subject reported 
earnings over $20,000 per year. 

4. The majority (66 per cent) of the sub- 
jects started in their present position at 
less than $3,000 per year. About 88 per 
cent started at less than $4,000. 


5. About 33 per cent of the subjects re- 


ported that their promotions. came espe- 
cially frequently. Almost 62 per cent re- 
ported that their promotions came about 
as expected. Only 5 per cent reported that 
their promotions came less seldom than for 
others. 

6. There have been relatively few changes 
in jobs since high-school graduation for the 
group. Forty-one and one-half per cent 
have held only one job, while 30 per cent 
have held only two. 
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7. The range of years on present job is 
from one year to twelve years, with a median 
of close to two years. In Group I, the me- 
dian is three years and in Group II it is 
two years. In Groups III and IV, the 
median is one year. 

8. Twenty-eight per cent of the subjects 
are completely satisfied with their present 
jobs. Another 54.1 per cent are satished but 
have some complaints. Only 0.9 per cent 
are completely dissatisfied with their jobs. 

9. The subjects have not been at their 
present occupations for a long period of 
time. Even so, promotions seem to have 
been frequent and there has been little 
shifting of jobs. 

10. The median number of years of train- 
ing needed for present positions is three, 
with a range of training needed from none 
to over ten years. In Group I, the median 
number of years of training needed was 
five, while in Group II it was over two. 

11. Forty-four per cent of the subjects 
are members of professional groups. 
Twenty-six have published at least one 
article. 

A large majority of the employed men in 
this study are in the professions. The ma- 
jority of the women are in clerical and sales. 
It is apparent that far more of the subjects, 
both males and females, are in the profes 
sional category than is typical of the general 
population. (Less than 15 per cent of the 
total population are in the professional 
category.) Even though the subjects have 
been in their present positions only a short 


‘time, their incomes are higher than the 


average in the country. They appear to be 
well satisfied with their present employ. 
ment. 
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A New Emphasis in Freshman Orientation 
OTIS D. FROE and MAURICE A. LEE 


A PROBLEM CONSTANTLY facing many ad- 
ministrators in institutions of higher 
education, and especially in state supported 
institutions, is that large numbers of stu- 
dents who are admitted to college possess 
few of the academic skills basic to the suc- 
cessful pursuit of a college course. These 
skills have been variously identified and 
described in the literature. However, most 
writers consider the basic skills of communi- 
cation—reading, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening, and certain specific study techniques 
as being essential to success at the college 
level. In state supported institutions, this 
problem seems to be aggravated by the 
lower average level of scholastic aptitude 
usually found in their freshman classes. 

The faculty at Morgan State College be- 
came acutely aware of this problem during 
several of the general faculty meetings de- 
voted to a study of the problem “Why our 
students fail.” This greater awareness on 
the part of the faculty led to a re-thinking 
of the college's program for orienting fresh- 
men. It was found that these programs 
had been primarily concerned with the 
more mechanical and routine matters inci- 
dent to the student's matriculation in the 
college—physical examinations, standard- 
ized placement testing, gaining some famili- 
arity with campus facilities, etc. These 
programs in the past had accomplished little 
in the way of helping students acquire any 
of the academic skills or habits considered 
important to college work. 

In view of the recognized limitations of 
these past orientation programs, the college 
faculty decided that a different type of pro- 
gram should be instituted. As a result of 
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this faculty study and decision, the Ad- 
ministrative Council at the college delegated 
to the Student Personnel Office the re- 
sponsibility for reorganizing the orientation 
program, and designated a two-week period, 
prior to the beginning of the regular fall 
term at the college, in which to carry out 
this new program. The Council also de- 
cided to require all freshmen to attend all 
sessions of the program. The faculty fur- 
ther decided that each member, excluding 
heads of academic divisions and depart- 
ments, would provide instruction to a stu- 
dent group. Several in-service training ses- 
sions were held for the purpose of familiar- 
izing faculty members with the materials to 
be taught, and especially with techniques 
for improving reading skills. This wide 
participation of faculty members was de- 


cided upon in order to secure a small 
student-teacher ratio, and to develop on the 
part of the faculty a greater degree of sensi- 
tivity to student problems and needs. It 
was recognized that a two week period 
might not provide sufficient time in which to 
bring about any remarkable changes in 


study habits or reading skills. However, it 
was felt that any increase brought about in 
the two areas, or any behavior changes 
which might start the student on the road 
to a revision of undesirable study and read- 
ing habits would be worth the effort ex- 
pended. It is the purpose of this report to 
present a brief description of the new pro- 
gram and some evaluations of the results 
obtained. 


Description of the Program 


Various group arrangements were used 
to carry out the activities of the two-week 
program. The largest group arrangement, 
consisting of approximately 450 students, 
was used in the administration of the regu- 
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larly scheduled battery of achievement, apti- 
tude, and interest tests. Another group 
arrangement, consisting of approximately 
250 students, was used for the purpose of 
viewing films designed to supplement the 
classroom instruction to be described below. 
The smallest and perhaps the most impor- 
tant group arrangement was an instruc- 
tional group of about seven students. 
There were 65 of these groups, each having 
a faculty member as leader. It was in these 
small groups that the instructional phase 
of the program was mainly conducted. 

In addition to the group arrangement, an 
hour was set aside each day for individual 
counseling. The faculty leader of the small 
instructional group scheduled at least one 
conference with each student in his group. 
These conferences were devoted to prob- 
lems of concern to the student. Additional 
conferences could be requested by the stu- 
dent. In addition to the daily counseling 
hour, the final day of the orientation period 
was devoted entirely to individual counsel- 
ing. At such time the student was given 
basic instruction on how to read his test 
profile sheet in spotting his strengths and 
weaknesses, and counsel in the matter of 
exploring a major field of study. A major 
field of study is not elected until the sopho- 
more year. The freshman course is largely 
a prescribed one, having only four to six 
elective credit hours. It was in the area of 
the electives that the group leaders helped 
the student to select courses which gave him 
some chance to explore the field in which 
he thought he wanted to major. A more 
thorough interpretation of individual test 
results is accomplished by the regular col- 
lege counselors during the school year. 

The basic materials used in the instruc. 
tional program included three manuals and 
problem exercises prepared by faculty mem- 
bers at the college. These manuals dealt 
with study techniques [/], test-taking 
skills [7], and use of the library [2]. Read- 
ing instruction was based on the booklet 


by Strang [3]. Nine films were also used to 
supplement the materials found in the four 
manuals mentioned above. 

A unit on “How to Take Standardized 
Tests” was taught prior to the time the stu 
dents reported for the testing program men 
tioned above. This unit was based on the 
materials found in the manual, “How to 
Take Tests.” This manual was designed to 
create in the student a serious interest in 
tests, and to help him acquire some degree of 
skill in reacting to the many different kinds 
of materials found in standardized and in- 
formal tests. The first part of the manual 
stressed the wisdom of “getting the most out 
of tests,” and the remainder of the manual 
was devoted to examples and exercises for 
study and practice. The examples pre 
sented types of items found in many stand 
ardized and informal tests, and the ex 
ercises stressed correct approac hes in terms 
of mental reactions required to answer a 
particular type of test item. The materials 
in the manual relating to informal class 
room tests were taught as a part of the in- 
struction on “How to Study.” 

Each day, the instructional period ran 
from 9:00 a.m. until 12:00 noon and from 
1:00 p.m. until 4:30 pm. The daily 
schedule was set up so as to provide approxi 
mately two hours of instruction in each of 
the following areas: “How to Study,” 
“How to Use the Library,” and “How to 
Read Effectively.” Prior to the beginning 
of the instructional phase of the program, 
the Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test was ad 
ministered by the group leader to each 
member in the group. This test is de- 
signed to measure eight skills involved in 
study. This pre-testing along with group 
and individual discussion of the test results 
aided the group leader in identifying weak 
nesses, in study skills, of members in the 
group. It also helped the student to gain 
some insight into his own strengths and 
weaknesses as related to study skills. The 
instructional techniques used included le« 
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tures, group discussions, and workbook type 
exercises which required the student to use 
certain college facilities, especially the li- 
brary. Also each student kept a daily rec- 
ord of his progress in reading speed and 
reading comprehension. A special group 
was set up in which to provide reading in- 
struction for those students who ranked in 
the upper 10 per cent on the Cooperative 
Test in Reading Comprehension. The in- 
struction for this group was based primarily 
on the Harvard Reading Films. The evalu- 
. ation for this group is not included in this 
report. 


Evaluation of the Program 


Two types of evaluation were attempted. 
An overall evaluation of the program was 
obtained from the comments of heads of 
academic departments, faculty members 
who taught in the program, and the stu- 
dents who participated in the program. 
The second type of evaluation was ac- 
complished through a comparison of pre- 
test and end-test performances of a random 
sample of freshmen. This latter type of 


evaluation was concerned only with the 
eight study skills as measured by the Tyler- 


Kimber Study Skills Test, and reading 
skills as measured by the Cooperative Test 
in Reading Comprehension. 

The heads of academic departments were 
requested by the Dean of the College to 
visit several orientation sessions and to write 
an overall evaluation of the program. The 
faculty members were given mimeographed 
sheets on which to record their evaluation. 
These sheets directed the faculty members 
to list phases of the program which they 
thought should be kept, and phases which 
should be deleted, along with their reasons 
for any deletions. They were also re- 
quested to list any changes needed to make 
the program more effective. Student evalu- 
ations were obtained through themes writ- 
ten in the freshman English courses. A sub- 
ject for one of the required themes was 
“My Evaluation of the Freshman Orienta- 
tion Program.” Special instructions, as to 
points to be covered in the theme were 
given when the assignment was made. 
After a screening of the papers by the 


English instructors concerned, 36 themes 
were chosen to be carefully read for an 
evaluation of the program. This screen- 
ing was done primarily to exclude those 
papers which seem to present only vague 
generalities about the program. 

Analyses of evaluations secured from de- 
partment heads, faculty leaders, and stu- 
dents indicated that all felt that the pro- 
gram had aspects helpful to new students. 
The following phases of the program, listed 
in order of frequency of mention, were con- 
sidered most helpful and interesting: the 
instructional unit on the use of the library; 
the discussion of study techniques as out- 
lined in the “Techniques of Study” man- 
ual; and the reading exercises. Many stu- 
dents were impressed with their progress in 
reading speed and comprehension as re- 
vealed by the daily charts kept by them. 
The most frequent kinds of adverse criti- 
cisms were: program too crowded; not 
enough social activities; too many standard- 
ized tests given in one day; not enough in- 
struction devoted to study techniques; and 
too many study groups attempting to use 
the library at the same time. 

Taste | presents the results of the two 
administrations, pre-test and end-test, of the 
Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test. The data 
in Taste | indicate that there is a mean in- 
crease of 8.0 points on the whole test. On 
the basis of national norms, the mean total 
raw score of 91.0 on the pre-test is equiva- 
lent to the 20th percentile, and the mean 
raw score of 99.0 on the end-test is equiva- 
lent to the 30th percentile. This mean in- 
crease is significant at the | per cent level 
of confidence. It can also be seen that there 
was a Statistically significant mean gain on 
five of the eight sub-tests. In each case, this 
mean gain is significant at the | per cent 
level of confidence. There was no signifi- 
cant gain in Skills II, VI, and VIII. The 
level of difficulty of skills (VI) “Interpreting 
Maps” and (VIII) “Interpreting Graphs” 
seems to imply the need for a longer period 
of instruction than was allotted in the ori- 
entation program. On the basis of national 
norms, the performance in Skills VI and 
VIII is equivalent to the bottom quarter. 

Taste 2 presents data relative to gains 
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TABLE 


Comparison of Results of Pre-Test with End-Test 
of Morgan Freshmen on Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test 


Skill 


End-Test— 
(2) Mean Critical 
S.D. Difference Ratio 


ow Pre-T ett... 


Mean 


Finding what you want in a book 
Using an index 
Using general reference books 
Recognizing common abbreviations 
Using the Library Card Catalog 
Interpreting maps 
Knowing current periodical literature 
Interpreting graphs 

Total test (N = 145) 


VIL. 


10.6 16 il 45 

8.1 1.7 0A 18° 
17.1 5.2 18 28 
14.1 3.3 1.6 40 
14.7 24 16 52 

75 3.8 03 0.7* 
134 4.2 14 45 
13.6 68 0.3 
18.5 8.0 3.7 


* Difference not statistically significant. 


made by students of “high” and “low” 
scholastic aptitude. The total score made 
on the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination (A.C.E.) was used 
as an index of scholastic aptitude. An at- 
tempt was made to set up two extreme 
groups with reference to mean total raw 


TABLE 2 


Pre-Test and End-Test Results on Tyler-Kimber 
Study Skills Test for High Aptitude and Low 
Aptitude Groups 

High Aptitude Low Aptitude 
—Group— ———Group — 
(Top (Bottom 
Quarter—Mean Quarter—Mean 
A.CE.=92.7) ACE. = 354) 
N = 37 N= 36 
Pree End Pree End 
Statistic Test Test Test Test 
Mean (total test) 108 117 #72 
Standard deviation 15 13 14 12 
Mean difference 9 1! 
Critical ratio 52 


score on this test. It will be noted in Taste 
2 that the “high group” has a mean scholas- 
tic aptitude score of 92.7, while the mean 
scholastic aptitude score for the “low group” 
is 35.4. A breakdown of the distribution 
of these aptitude scores showed no over- 
lapping of the two groups. It is seen that 
the mean gain for the “high group” on the 
Total Study Skills Test is 9 points, and the 
mean gain for the “low group” on this 
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same test is. 1] points. The mean gain in 
each case is significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the type of instruction on 
study skills provided in the orientation pro- 
gram is beneficial to students of both high 
and low scholastic aptitude. On the basis 
of the normative population, the “high ap- 
titude” group has raised its performance on 
this study skills test from the 40th percen 
tile, as represented by the raw score of 108, 
to the 60th percentile as indicated by the 
raw score of 117. On the basis of the same 
norms, the “low aptitude” group has raised 
its performance from the 5th percentile, as 
indicated by the raw score of 72, to the 10th 
percentile as indicated by the raw score of 
83. 

To evaluate the reading program, Form 
Z of the Cooperative Test in Reading 
Comprehension was administered as the 
end-test to a random sample of 145 of the 
450 students who had taken Form R of the 
test before they received instruction. Tasur 
3 presents the results of these two adminis- 
trations of the test. There is shown an in- 
crease of four points in the total mean score. 
This increase is significant at the | per cent 
level of confidence. On the basis of na 
tional norms, the mean raw score of 43.6 i» 
equivalent to the twelfth percentile. Since 
both mean scores are low in terms of na- 
tional norms, it seems apparent that the 
type of training provided is no cure-all 


Mean SD. 
IL 78 2.0 
15.3 58 
IV. 125 5.1 
13.2 28 
VL. 78 38 
12.0 46 
13.4 5.7 y 
91.0 19.4 : 
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for the types of reading problems faced, 
but seems to indicate the need for provid- 
ing students with further systematic train- 
ing in reading. 

The data in Taste 3 also show that in 
vocabulary there is no significant difference 
between pre-test and end-test scores. This 
was somewhat expected since the instruc- 
tional program in reading did not include 
systematic efforts to increase vocabulary 
skills. Both mean scores of 44.35 and 43.85 
are equivalent to approximately the 8th per- 
centile on the basis of national norms for 
entering freshmen. Since extent of vo- 
cabulary, next to mental ability, has been 
shown by numerous studies to correlate 
highest with reading ability, it seems to be 
evident, from this low percentile rank in 
vocabulary, that the students need much 
work in vocabulary enrichment before they 
can become efficient readers. 

In Speed of Comprehension, the data 
in Taste 3 show an increase, between pre- 
test and end-test mean, of 3.0 raw score 
points. This difference is significant at the 
| per cent level of confidence. This increase 
in average mean score represents a gain, on 
the basis of national norms, from approxi- 


mately the 8th percentile to the I4th 
percentile. 

In terms of pre-test and end-test perform- 
ance, the most outstanding gain made by 
the students in reading was in Level of 
Comprehension. The data in Tasie 3 in- 
dicate that there was an average increase of 
6.1 raw score points between the two test- 
ings. This difference is significant at the | 
per cent level of confidence. In terms of 
national norms, the increase is from ap- 
proximately the 14th percentile to the 32nd 
percentile. 

In summary, the evaluation of the train- 
ing in reading and study skills indicate that 
significant average gains were made in five 
of the eight study skills measured by the 
Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test. In read- 
ing skills, significant average gains were 
made in Speed of Comprehension, Level of 
Comprehension, and in the total score on 
the Cooperative Test in Reading Compre- 
hension. No significant gain was noted in 
the vocabulary section of the reading test. 
It was also indicated that students of both 
“high” and “low” academic aptitude seem 
to profit from the type of instruction 
provided. 


TABLE 3 
Pre-Test and End-Test Performance of 143 Morgan Freshmen 


on Two Forms of the Cooperative Test in Reading Comprehension 


Cooperative Test in Reading Comprehension (Pre-test—Form R; End-test—Form Z) 


Speed of Level of 
Vocabulary —. Comprehension Comprehension Total 
Pre-test End-test Pre-test End.-test Pre-test End-test Pre-test End-test 
Score f f f f f f f f 
5559 5 9 5 13 il 90 6 10 
504 19 25 If 22 30 60 13 36 
45-49 42 $2 39 58 33 25 50 39 
40-44 38 28 18 21 24 18 30 30 
5589 37 36 55 18 35 41 19 
Mean 444 43.9 46 47.6 16.6 52.7 43.6 47.6 
Mean 
Difference 5 5.0 6.1 40 
Critical 
Ratio B 26 6.7 47 


Sot 
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Regardless of gains made, national per- 
centile equivalents of students’ scores on 
both pre-test and end-test indicate that 
these students remained relatively low in 
the basic study and reading skills tested. 
It was assumed before the program was 
initiated that, in light of the suspected low 
level of study and reading skills among 
these students, a program lasting only two 
weeks would, in all likelihood, provide only 
“stop-gap” measures. In addition to reme- 
dial and developmental procedures that 
may be provided at the college level, there 


and secondary schools to take a greater share 
in the matter of identifying skills basic to 
academic work, and in providing experi- 
ences to develop these skills in students. 
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INTERNATIONAL REGISTER OF CURRENT TEAM RESEARCH IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


More than 1,000 research projects in fifty-five countries are listed in the 
“International Register of Current Team Research in the Social Sciences 
(1950—1952),” recently published by Unesco in its series on Documentation 
in the Social Sciences. 

The register has been compiled with the assistance of the Organization 
of American States, Washington; the National Institute of Economic and 


Social Research, London; the Comité International pour la Documenta 
tion des Sciences Sociales, Paris; the Institute for Social Research, Oslo; the 
Institut International des Civilisations Différentes, Brussels; the Japan 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, and the Library of Congress, 
Washington. 

The immediate purpose of the International Register of Current Re- 
search is to provide a work of reference for authorities and specialists in 
the social sciences. A longer-range goal of the publication, and of related 
works which it is hoped will follow, is to supply a general picture of cur 
rent social science research sufficiently complete to reflect development of 
ideas and trends. The Register is to be regarded as a pilot project and it 
is hoped that experience gained in its compilation will enable a more com- 
plete work to be brought out in the future. 

In conducting the survey, Unesco asked regional organizations to cover 

_eight broad social science disciplines and subject groupings: cultural and 
social anthropology, demography, economics, international relations, in- 
dustrial relations, political science, social psychology and sociology. 
Three regional organizations have reported research under a number of 
other titles as well. 

The Register has been arranged alphabetically with chapters covering 
main geographical areas and listings within each country. In addition, a 
subject index is provided. 
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Educational-Vocational Planning 


In Terms of Military Service 
MERLE M. OHLSEN and ARTHUR E. SMITH 


Your Life Plans and The Armed Forces, 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C, 1955. This unit and its teacher's 
manual were prepared by a special work 
committee of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools under the 
direction of its Defense Committee and in 
cooperation with American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Middle States Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Western College Association. 


Reeesiey, both educators and military 
leaders have become concerned about 
the number of young men who enter mili- 
tary service without any well defined edu- 
cational-vocational plans and also fre- 
quently fail to take advantage of the edu- 
cational opportunities which are provided 
by the military services. This paper de- 
scribes the problem and explains how the 
guidance unit, Your Life Plans and The 
Armed Forces (and the accompanying 
teacher's handbook) [6, 7] may be used to 
help solve these problems. 

Sound educational and vocational plan- 
ning by the high school student is an essen- 
tial part of the secondary school’s program. 
To be complete today, however, the pro- 
gram must take cognizance of a period of 
military service. 


Merie M. Onrsen is Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, and Axruur E. Smrrn is 
Director of Guidance, University School, 
Southern Mlinois University, 


No boy or girl presently enrolled in our 
high schools can long delay a serious con- 
sideration of the effects of military service 
on his or her life. The teenage boy is 
faced with a number of alternatives which 
become central concerns as the time for 
graduation approaches. In general, high 
school boys are anxious to explore five 
major questions about military service. 
Each of these questions may involve several 
alternatives. 


1. Why must I serve my country in the 
military services? 

. When should I plan to enter military 
service? 

. Which branch of service should I choose? 

. How long should I obligate myself? 

. What educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities are available to me as a conse- 
quence of my military service? 


& vo rm 


Worry about military service is a prob- 
lem for girls, too. With the boys going into 
the armed forces, some of the girls are 
faced with the problem of whether to marry 
early or postpone marriage and risk losing 
a good marriage prospect. A few girls will 
enlist and be faced with the alternatives 
similar to those of their male classmates. 
However, most girls will be concerned about 
problems which result from their boy friends 
entering the service; a self imposed period 
of isolation at this time restricts communi- 
cation with their peers at a most inoppor- 
tune period in their social development. 

Why is this primarily a high school prob- 
lem? College programs cannot accomplish 
the goal of preparing our young men and 
women for military service. Their efforts 
can only affect the small portion of our 
youth who continue their education beyond 
high school. Furthermore, prior to college 
admission, many students make decisions 
with reference to vocational goals and mili- 
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tary service from which they cannot easily 
free themselves. Therefore, high school 
teachers, administrators, and counselors 
must accept responsibility for providing 
these youth with the opportunities to study 
themselves, to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation on schools and occupations, to plan 
for meeting military obligations, and to 
make reasonable educational and voca- 
tional plans. 

Your Life Plans and The Armed Forces 
may be used to help youth make these de- 
cisions. This material is suitable for use 
by high school students in five major areas. 


As a Unit in a Required Course 


This material may be used in a required 
English or social studies course on the 
junior or senior level to provide oppor- 
tunities for students to explore the prob- 
lems posed by impending military service. 
The teacher may want to expand the mate- 
rial in the early sections of this pamphlet 
by stimulating each student to explore his 
own concept of democracy and in communi- 
cating these beliefs to others. A similar 
procedure may be developed to assist the 
student in clarifying his own values and in 
discussing the way in which these values 
relate to his vocational choice. 


As a Unit in a Senior Vocations Course 


Teachers of Vocational guidance courses 
may quite appropriately include a unit on 
the armed forces. Your Life Plans and The 
Armed Forces can be used as the basic read- 
ing material for such a unit. The student 
may be asked to make a detailed study of 
one branch of the service, investigating the 
relationship between his vocational choice 
and the branch of service he has selected. 

A study of the educational and vocational 
opportunities available in the armed serv- 
ices will be most effective when attention is 
focused upon them in their proper perspec- 
tive. Thus, the teacher may want to delay 
a unit on military service until after the 
student has made a thorough investigation 


of his occupational opportunities and of the 
factors which have influenced his choice. 
Consequently, some of the material in the 
first part of Your Life Plans and The Armed 
Forces may be omitted until the final phase 
of the course. 


In Voluntary Group Guidance Sessions 


Groups organized for the purpose of help- 
ing students explore their problems related 
to military service usually want to discuss 
the educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties provided for servicemen [4]. Informa. 
tion about these opportunities can be ob 
tained by members of these groups from 
Your Life Plans and The Armed Forces. 


As a Reference in Counseling 


Group guidance sessions frequently stim- 
ulate some members to seck individual 
counseling on these matters. Students who 
seek information about educational oppor-, 
tunities available in the armed services may 
be encouraged to read various sections of 
this pamphlet to obtain specific informa. 
tion on military service. 


In Follow-up Programs with Drop Outs 


Most educators are worried about the 
drop out problem. Many early school 
leavers do not recognize their mistake until 
the opportune time for rectifying their mis- 
take has passed. Nevertheless, an effective 
follow-up program for early school leavers 
can utilize the information in Your Life 
Plans and The Armed Forces to acquaint 
former students with the opportunities 
available to them for completing their high 
school education while they are fulfilling 
their military obligations. Usually, best 
results are obtained when school officials 
provide either for individual counseling or 
for small group sessions for this purpose as 
a part of the evening school program. 

Though these group activities are excel. 
lent, they cannot be substituted for coun- 
seling. Many youth will need the indi- 
vidual assistance of a trained counselor in 
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defining reasonable educational and voca- 
tional choices. Others will accomplish 
these same goals with the assistance of their 
classmates and a trained counselor. The 
point is that some students respond best 
in groups; others require the individual 
attention of a counselor. Still other pupils 
require both types of counseling in addition 
to the type of group activities described 
above. 


Problems in Using This Material 
Eventually, the material contained in 
Your Life Plans and The Armed Forces 
must be supplemented by more recent ma- 
terial. For example, the Armed Forces Act 
of 1955 provides an additional avenue for 
young men to discharge their military obli- 
gations. Material prepared for use by high 
school students appears in the September, 
1955 issue of the Senior Scholastic. Ac- 
tually, a summary of the Reserve Forces 
Acts of 1955 was included in appendix A 
of Your Life Plans and The Armed Forces. 
Although most of us believe we must 
train young men to defend our country, 
we also must recognize that there are cer- 
tain dangers involved in developing what 
could become a military state. Perhaps it 
is fortunate that many young men dislike 
military service. They resent both military 
discipline and having their educational and 
vocational plans interrupted by military 
service. They want to begin their life's 
work or start preparing for it immediately. 


On the other hand, this may be a whole- 
some sign because the armed forces are, 
perhaps by necessity, one of the least demo- 
cratic institutions sanctioned within our 
culture. A study of the military service by 
young adolescents at a time when they are 
susceptible to conformity and group pres- 
sures may easily exaggerate and distort 
their views regarding the proper place of 
the military forces in a democratic society. 
Teachers and counselors must constantly 
guard against distortion or we will be lay- 
ing the groundwork for a future militaristic 
state. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 


Vocational Counseling of Fatherless 
Male College Students 
NORMAN KIELL 


perp AT Brooklyn College are re- 
quired to see their counselors for indi- 
vidual interviews during the first three or 
four weeks of the term. It is largely a 
screening process, an opportunity for the 
freshman to explore with his counselor 
whatever problems are of primary concern 
to him, as well as an opportunity for the 
counselor to assist the new student in ad- 
justing to the college socially, academically, 
emotionally and vocationally. 

In the pursuit of his routine counseling 
of these freshmen, the writer was struck by 
the unusually large percentage of male 
fatherless students who requested immedi- 
ate counseling interviews. During the first 
seven college working days, the counselor 
saw a total of 86 entering freshmen. Of this 
number, 19 or 22 per cent were orphaned. 
A check of the records showed that a total 
of 364 male students were enrolled in this 
class. Of them, a total of 38 males were 
either orphaned or of families where the 
father and mother were separated. Thus, 
since the counselor had interviewed 19 of 
the 38, 50 per cent of the fatherless male 
students were seen during the first week 
of school. 

Why should these fatherless boys appear 
in such comparatively large numbers at the 
very beginning of the semester? In tenta- 
tively analyzing the reasons for the students 
making these early appointments, it might 
be supposed: (1) that being fatherless they 
were seeking a father substitute; (2) that 
the students were insecure and anxious to 


Norman Krew is with the Department of Per- 
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find an anchor to which they might tie their 
emotional feelings; and (3) that the counsel. 
ing situation would give them an opportu- 
nity to receive direct or authoritarian advice. 

The average age of the 19 students at the 
parent's death was 15, with a range from 2 
months to 17 years. The greatest incidence 
of deaths occurred during the first two years 
of the student's high school career. Since 
this is a time in which the individual is 
probably at the beginning of adofescence 
with its attendant fears and emotional in- 
securities, the traumatic experience of the 
death of the father presented an additional 
hurdle to normal adjustment. The effect 
of this situation at an age which one nor- 
mally associates with awkwardness and gen- 
eral insecurity would logically be assumed 
to reflect upon the individual's ability to 
make mature decisions concerning his voca- 
tional future. 

The fatherless male student seen at 
Brooklyn College in the first week of the 
semester presented a clear-cut picture con- 
cerning the level at which he is adjusting 
vocationally. Only one student among this 
group indicated that he had never done 
more than casual thinking about his voca- 
tional goals. The other 95 per cent of the 
students counselled during that week had 
specific vocational objectives in mind. They 
had made serious efforts to determine voca- 
tional possibilities, the training necessary, 
opportunities in the field and their inter- 
ests and abilities. 

It is probable that they were motivated 
by the responsibility thrust on them by the 
death of the bread-winning parent. The 
major reason for seeking counseling was to 


solicit information concerning college fac- 
tors which would affect their choice of voca- 
tion. This included not only a selection 
of pertinent courses but also information 
concerning postgraduate work, financial 
resources necessary, scholarships available, 
and further information about the profes- 
sion of their choice. During these inter- 
views, they indicated an above-average level 
of maturity in terms of self-assurance, ability 
to relate themselves to their environment, 
their concern with the future, and their 
willingness to accept responsibility on the 
basis of independent action. 

On the other hand, an examination of 
the interview records of the 67 students 
whose parents were still alive revealed that 
80 per cent had made no vocational! choice. 
The lack of vocational choice, so important 
to college students in these times, was given 
by the students as the reason for their rela- 
tively poor initial adjustment to the permis- 
sive atmosphere of the college, as contrasted 
with their rigid high school curricula and 
supervision. Their motivation for college 
training was largely due to parental and so- 
cial pressures. A college education was con- 


sidered a means to a more satisfactory voca- 
tional goal without a specific job in mind. 
In contrast with the fatherless students who 
easily related their college education to 
specific vocational goals, these students in- 
dicated that they had made little attempt to 
structure their vocational thinking. 


Summary 


It would seem that male college students 
whose fathers were deceased were more 
likely to seek information regarding pre- 
determined vocational goals than other stu- 
dents. Fatherless males requested assistance 
earlier than those students whose parents 
were living. Although it is recognized that 
intensive counseling would be necessary to 
uncover the real motivation for their early 
appearance, it is still felt that these students 
indicated a much higher level of insightful 
vocational maturity. On the surface it 
appears that it was prompted by their 
greater sense of responsibility toward self 
and family support. They had greater in- 
centive for college training because of their 
ability to relate it to utilitarian reasons. 


PRE-CONVENTION CONFERENCE 


Conference on Rehabilitation Counselor Training for coordinators of 
training programs in the field of rehabilitation counseling to be held 
Saturday, March 24, Room 5051, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Building, 3rd and Independence Avenue, S. W. Inquiries con- 
cerning this conference should be directed to James F. Garrett, Assistant 
Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Final Call for Conventioneers 


Can you afford to miss 


THE 1956 APGA CONVENTION? 


The Time: March 25-29 
The Place: The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The Theme: Guidance and National Policy 


Considered from the vantage point of the Nation's 
Capitol at a time when decisions are in the making 
which will affect guidance and personnel services 


THE NATION IS CONCERNED 


Providing adequate guidance and personnel serv- 
ices for an expanding population 


Conserving and developing higher level talent 


Serving the physically, educationally, and emo- 
tionally handicapped 


Preventing juvenile delinquency 


Planning for the effects of automation upon the 
labor force 


Meeting shortages of qualified counselor personnel 


These and other vital issues will be the subject of serious 
study and deliberation. 


WILL YOU BE THERE 
TO PARTICIPATE? 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Mary Corre Comments 


ON THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The White House Conference on Educa- 
tion launched a new conference technique 
that provided opportunity for each of the 
two thousand delegates to be an active par- 
ticipant. For anyone interested in group 
methods and in solving the problem of how 
to individualize large convention gatherings, 
how to profit from the ideas of each one 
who attends such meetings, the organiza- 
tion of the White House Conference and the 
“distillation” process which it created 
seemed a forward step toward revolutioniz- 
ing and individualizing mass meetings. 

Recommendations for the expansion of 
guidance, and related services in elementary 
and secondary schools were both explicit 
and implicit in the final reports. Com- 
munity and national concern for better 
schools was greatly heightened by the many 
local and state gatherings and the phenome- 
nal amount of space allocated by news- 
papers to education, preparatory to and 
resulting from the conference. 

Around my table of ten sat a doctor, a 
publisher, a labor union official, parochial 
school principal, members of a PTA, of a 
state teachers association, of a board of edu- 
cation, state director of education, teacher, 
research assistant (national foundation), 
and a supervisor of guidance. Together we 
struggled to agree upon the best answers to 
mimeographed questions placed before us 
as we assembled for each of our six two and 
one half hour sessions. We felt free to de- 
part from the questions, to discuss frankly 
our ideas, to disagree, to formulate minority 
opinions. 

At our table the labor representative 
ventured that many at the conference from 
business and industry were disguised by 
other titles. The industrialist retorted that 
this was true of labor. Educators, too, 


they claimed, were in disguise. Statistics, 
as recorded, gave educators one-third of 
the places at the tables. Conversations, 
overhead in halls and elevators, suggested 
“dominance” of some tables by educators, 
dominance of others by the lay group, a 
“revolution” which overthrew a dominating 
educator, and other evidences of a variety 
and independence of action at the one 
hundred and eighty tables. 

There was also criticism of the group dis- 
cussion plan as it did not provide for reso- 
lutions and debate on the floor of the gen- 
eral sessions. The great majority of those 
present indicated by applause their approval 
when resolutions were ruled “out of order.” 

This was not a legislative group, it was 
planned as an advisory group. As a par- 
ticipant, I was in sympathy with the unique 
techniques used for summing up the advice 
from all of the delegates. I believe that 
resolutions presented at a very large meet- 
ing and, of necessity, debated superficially 
by a few brave souls, voted upon without 
an opportunity for adequate discussion, 
would have been less representative of the 
real thinking of the conference and there- 
fore less democratic than was the small 
group discussion method which was em- 
ployed. 

Apparently, the great majority of those 
present found the small group sessions a 
satisfying experience. As the conference 
closed, when participants at each table had 
spent some fifteen hours sharing ideas with 
one another, arguing, disagreeing and then 
understanding, if not accepting different 
points of view, there were expressions on 
every side of pleasure in their association 
and of regret that the stimulating experi- 
ence had come to an end.—Mary P. Corré, 
President, APGA. 
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Our Seven Years of Placement Activity 


T" PLACEMENT Service was born of a 
need for a system more comprehensive 
than the informal inquiry of friends as to 
where there are qualified applicants and 
job openings. This older system lumbered 
along fairly well when the personnel groups 
in CGPA were smaller, but as the organiza- 
tions grew, the system became less and less 
satisfactory. Consequently a _ placement 
service was launched as a once-a-year con- 
vention project. It grew rapidly and now 
has evolved into continuous service through- 
out the year. 

It started with one desk in the Executive 
Secretary's room at the 1949 Convention. 
The original plan was to have one person 
on duty to talk with, and discuss job oppor- 
tunities with each applicant. Because the 
number of advance applications soon indi- 
cated that plans were nowhere near ade- 
quate, one week before the convention the 
procedure was revised. The Convention 
Committee was fortunate to secure enough 
extra volunteers so that three people were 
at the desk all of the time. However, the 
volume was so heavy the original procedure 
was not feasible, and the notices were put 
in a file so that they could be handled 
directly by those seeking service. The num- 
ber of persons showing an interest in the 
placement service was far greater than ex- 
pected. Space was entirely inadequate, and 
even the expanded staff found it a losing 
battle to keep up with all those seeking 
service. To discover whether the desk had 
served their needs, one month after the con- 
vention a questionnaire was sent to all those 
who had made application for a job or 
listed a position. In general, employers 
were more lavish in their praise than ap- 
plicants. All but one felt it was a service 
which met a real need and should be con- 
tinued. The questionnaire also asked for 
suggestions for improving the services. Of 
the four most frequently mentioned sugges- 
tions, three are now accomplished facts. 
They are: (1) Securing more space; (2) 
Continuing placement services the year 
round; and (3) Reclassifying jobs, i.e., 
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classifying applicants alphabetically rather 
than by sex, degree and geographic loca- 
tion, and providing greater protection for 
applicants’ records. The fourth sugges. 
tion was for the arrangement of interviews 
and the introduction of employers to pro- 
spective employees. It appears that what 
is wanted is a face saving intermediary so 
that it can appear to both that each has 
sought the other and so put the interview 
on an equal basis for both parties. How. 
ever, the difficulty of arranging interview 
times when both the employer and appli. 
cant’s whereabouts and time schedule are 
indefinite, plus a staff that changes per- 
sonnel every half day, seems to make the 
feasibility of this fourth suggestion unlikely. 

The first year NVGA was sole sponsor of 
the placement desk. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the registered applicants were members of 
other Council organizations. This pointed 
up the need for such a service for all mem- 
bers belonging to organizations comprising 
CGPA. Consequently, the Convention Em- 
ployment Desk was made a function of the 
Council for the following year. 

The second year saw the addition of 
space for interviewing and an expanded 
staff, but it was run after the pattern set 
at the previous convention. Perhaps the 
most important new service added was an 
evening meeting devoted to the discussion 
of job opportunities, educational require- 
ments and new trends. Daniel Feder spoke 
for ACPA, and Albert Thompson for 
NVGA, and Barbara Catton for NADW. 
The session seemed to meet the need for 
orienting many of our younger members 
into the practical aspects of making a living 
in the guidance field. The question period 
was most lively and afforded an opportun- 
ity to discuss mutual vocational problems. 
Two months after the convention a follow- 
up of employers indicated that 20 per cent 
had actually filled their jobs through place- 
ment contacts, though 85 per cent of the 
employers felt that time spent at the desk 
was profitable. Many indicated that nego- 
tiations were still in progress. Sixty-cight 
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per cent of the applicants who filed applica- 
tions and came to the placement desk dur- 
ing convention period had interviews or 
correspondence with prospective employers. 
The service was maintained at approxi- 
mately the same level until the Council was 
reorganized as APGA. At this time the 
question of a more centralized placement 
plan with opportunity for service during 
the year, in addition to convention place- 
ment activities, was raised. Up to this 
point the placement service at conventions 
had been the responsibility of an ad hoc 
convention committee. It was proposed 
that the convention placement service be- 
come one responsibility of a standing com- 
mittee on placement activities for APGA. 


Work of the APGA Committee 


Plans were begun in 1952-1953 when 
Joan Fiss Bishop was asked to serve as chair- 
man of a committee to propose tentative 
plans for a general placement service for 
APGA, The cumulative experience of 
former convention placement committees 
was supplemented by data gleaned from 12 
other professional organizations which con- 
duct placement activities on several levels. 
Each member of the placement planning 
committee was asked to write to an allotted 
number of these organizations to ascertain 
their procedure and to prepare a report of 
their services. Similar information was re- 
quested from each organization so that the 
reports should be as comparable and as com- 
prehensive as possible. It was no surprise 
to learn that procedures vary greatly, de- 
pending upon the size of the organization, 
the finances available, the evident need for 
helping members find openings, or the de- 
mand for qualified people in the several 
groups. Information concerning the place- 
ment services offered by the New York State 
Employment Service in the placement of 
nurses, social workers, and psychologists was 
also available for study. All in all the 
committee was fortunate in having con- 
siderable data as a guide in their under 
taking. The review of these studies by G. 
R. Schwartz, of Mankato State Teachers 
College, for the meetings held in March, 
1953, was both comprehensive and helpful. 
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Two members of the committee, Anne 
Sewall and Glover Tully, prepared sug- 
gested minimum requirements for any per- 
manent placement service that might be 
established. Roy Anderson outlined a com- 
prehensive plan which might be developed 
in time as resources were available. 

The success of the earlier convention 
placement centers had given impetus to 
plans for more ambitious undertakings. For 
the 1954 and 1955 conventions, a subcom- 
mittee of the central Placement Steering 
Committee was appointed to organize the 
convention placement centers on the basis 
of previous experience and on the recom- 
mendations prepared and studied by the 
Placement Steering Committee. At both 
conventions the services of the placement 
center were carefully planned. A commit- 
tee of eight divided the responsibilities for 
manning the Center for the four and one- 
half days involved. Each member assumed 
responsibility for one half day, recruiting 
his or her assistants and instructing them 
as to the agreed procedures. The reports 
of the 1954 and 1955 Centers are not dis- 
similar, and it is evident that a workable 
plan has been evolved. 

It is well to evaluate briefly the service of 
the convention placement center to regis- 
trants and employers. At the meeting in 
1954, a total of 78 organizations filed jobs; 
240 were applicants for jobs. In 1955 there 
were 132 organizations and 262 applicants. 
Many of the organizations listed multiple 
openings. The vacancies listed included 
deanships, directors of admission, placement 
officers, student personnel assistants on 
several levels, rehabilitation counselors, 
school guidance directors, etc. There were 
applicants on all levels, i.e., B.A., M.A., and 
Ph.D. The salaries reported had a wide 
range, $2000-$10,000, depending on the 
position and type of institution. In a fol- 
low-up of the activities of the convention 
placement center, letters were sent to all 
employers who had listed vacancies. Re- 
plies were received from fifty per cent of 
the employers in 1954 and from seventy per 
cent in 1955, and indicated that the service 
had been effective. Some applicants on their 
own initiative reported their acceptances of 
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positions offered them as a result of their 
interviews at the time of the convention. 


Central Office Developments 


In the fall of 1953 the APGA Head- 
quarters in Washington was given the re- 
sponsibility for setting up a continuing 
placement service as an adjunct of the 
Placement Committee's activities. The first 
important feature of this service was the 
publication of the Placement Bulletin, 
edited by Saida Hartman, APGA Placement 
Manager. The Bulletin is issued three 
times a year with supplements sent out as 
need warrants. Positions open are listed by 
employers, and members of APGA, for a 
nominal sum, may list their qualifications 
and availability. The Bulletin has flourished 
since its inception, and now has over 400 
subscribers. 

In 1954 a new type of placement service 
developed out of the convention placement 
center and the Employment Bulletin. 
Maintaining a continuing file of candidates 
available became necessary and possible. 
Known as the Active File, it is kept at 
APGA Headquarters. As positions are re- 
ported, candidates with appropriate quali- 
fications are notified and this referral made 
known to employers. 

Further evolution of placement services 
will be dictated not only by what expanded 
services seem desirable but also by the facili- 
ties and financial support available. It 
seems evident that there has been a steady 
development from the idea at convention 
time in 1949 to the three types of estab- 
lished services now in effect in 1955. APGA 
cut its coat to fit its cloth in this area of 
service and may take satisfaction in noting 
sound, continuous progress from past to 
present.—DorotHy Carrincron, Women’s 
Supervisor, Cornell Personnel, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and Heten M. Voorners, Director, 
Appointment Bureau, Mt. Holyoke College. 


STATE CAMPAIGNS BUILD 
A.P.G.A. 


State Membership Chairmen this year 
have been carrying on an active recruiting 
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campaign in 48 states, the District of Colum. 
bia, Hawaii, and Canada. Over 30,000 
copies of the brochure, “This Is APGA,” 
have been distributed in the current drive 
to acquaint personnel and guidance workers 
with their professional organization. 
Names of the 1955-1956 APGA Chairmen 
are listed here for the benefit of those who 
would like to cooperate and lend thei: 
efforts to the building of APGA. 


State Membership Chairmen 


Canada; Harry O. Barrett, Eastern High School of 
Commerce, Chatham and Phin Aves., Toronto, 
Ontario 

Alabama: Walter G. Nelson, Director of Guidance, 
Gadsden High School, Gadsden 

Arizona: W. P. Shofstall, Dean of Students, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 

Arkansas: James B. Jones, Box 72, AM & N College, 
Pine Bluff 


California; Marjorie J. Palmquist, 2610 Etna St, 
Berkeley 
Colorado: Owen L. Caskey, Dept. of Psychology, 


Colorado A & M, Ft. Collins 


Connecticut; Robert Hopkins, Director of Guid 
ance, Milford 
Delaware: W. A. Pemberton, Asst. Dean of Stu- 


dents, University of Delaware, Newark 

District of Columbia: William J. Cassell, 1427 
Patrick Henry Drive, Apt. 102, Falls Church, 
Virginia 

Florida: James F. Carr, Jr., Asst. Dean of Men, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Georgia: L. P. Bradley, Guidance Director, Adanta 
Division, University of Georgia, Atlanta 

Hawaii; Wah Jim Lee, P. O. Box 2360, Honolulu 4 

Idaho: Ray Coffeen, Guidance Coordinator, Coeur 
d'Alene High School, Coeur d'Alene 

Illinois: Fred C. Proff, Asst. Professor, College of 
Educ., University of Illinois, Urbana 

Indiana: H. Robert Kinker, Indiana 
Bloomington 

lowa: Jean H. Baer, College of Nursing, State Uni 
versity of lowa, lowa City 

Kansas: Ramon L. Charles, Supervisor of Guidance 
Services, State Board of Vocational Education, 
Topeka 

Kentucky: Roger Wilson, Dean of Students, More 
head State College, Morehead 

Louisiana: S$. X. Lewis, Dean of Men, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 

Maine: Ruth L. Pennell, Director of Guidance for 
Girls, Edward Little High School, Auburn 

Maryland; Ira J. Gordon, College of Education, 


University, 


University of Maryland, College Park 


| 
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Massachusetts; Dean Clara M. Thurber, Lesley Col- 
lege, Cambridge 38 

Michigan; 5%. N. Horton, Admin. Asst., Dept. of 
Guidance & Placement, Detroit Public Schools, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit 26 

Minnesota: Clifford Jurgenson, Vice-Pres., Minne- 
apolis Gas Company, Minneapolis 

Mississippi: Walton T. Garner, State Supervisor, 
Occupational Information & Guidance, P. O. Box 
771, Jackson 

Missouri: John L. Ferguson, Counselor-Trainer, 
University of Missouri, 115 Hill Hall, Columbia 

Montana; M. E. Brookhart, Head, Testing & Coun- 
seling Service, Montana State College, Bozeman 

Nebraska; Mary S. Archerd, Chief, Technical Servs., 
Division of Employment Security, P. O. Box 1033, 
S. 12th St., Lincoln 

Nevada; William D. Carlson, Dean of Students 
Affairs, University of Nevada, Keno 

New Hampshire: Milton C, Burton, Director of 
Guidance, Keene Jr. High School, Keene 

New Jersey: Eleanor Hawk, Director of Guidance, 
New Brunswick High School, New Brunswick 

New Mexico: George L. Keepers, Asst. Dir. of Guid- 
ance, 1608—4th St, N. W., P. O. Box 616, Albu- 
querque 

New York: Paul B. McGann, Assoc. in Education 
Guidance, State Education Department, Albany | 

North Carolina: Roy N. Anderson, Director Student 
Personnel, North Carolina State A & E, Raleigh 

North Dakota: Wendrick D. Mugaas, Chairman 
Placement & Follow-Up, 305'/, Broadway, Bis- 
marck 


Ohio: Dean Hummel, 220 8. Parsons Ave., Colum- 
bus 
Oklahoma: F. F. Gaither, College of Education, 


University of Oklahoma, Norman 

Oregon: Wesley 8. Roeder, Guidance & Evaluation 
Consultant, Calif. Test Bureau, 2425 N. FE. 58th 
Ave., Portland 13 

Pennsylvania; WHarvey A. Heintzelman, Chief Occu- 
pational Information & Guidance, Department ot 
Public Instruction, Box 911, Harrisburg 

Rhode Island: Raymond H. Stockard, Director of 
Placement, University of Rhode Island, Kingston 

South Carolina: Leonye Cunningham, P. O. Box 
452, Florence 

South Dakota; Lauretta Mundt, Central 
School, Aberdeen City Schools, Aberdeen 

Tennessee: DeRidder, College of 
Fduc., University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Texas: Richard Jonas, Prof, of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Howston, Houston 

Utah; Catheryn S. Van Meter, 2432 Van Buren. 
Apt. 10, Ogden 

Alphens Sanford, State Dir, of Guidance 

State House, Montpelier 


High 
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Vermont: 
Services, Dept. of Educ., 
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Virginia; Don Herrmann, Asst. Prof. of Education, 
College of William & Mary, Williamsburg 

Washington: Daryl G. Hagie, Box 623 C. S., Pull- 
man 

West Virginia: Robert Higgens, Glenville State Col- 
lege, Glenville 

Wisconsin: C. A. Tuttle, Norris Foundation School, 
Mukwonego 

Wyoming: Lyle L. Miller, Department Head, Guid- 
ance & Special Education, University of Wyoming, 
College of Education, Laramie 


Letters 


from our readers 


Discipline and Counseling 


To the Editor: 

In recent years enough intellectual gibberish has 
been written on the topic of discipline to build a 
bridge of paper pulp from here to Peter Pan's 
“Never-Never Land.” From reading most of this 
gobbley-gook, one gets the impression that the 
authors are still terrified of Captain Hook and that 
they take their own Winne the Poohs to bed with 
them each night to protect themselves from the 
boogie man they have created. 

Let us get a few things straight from the start. 
Discipline is not bad, unnatural, conducive to frus- 
tration, ego damaging, or repressive. The correct 
definition of discipline is training which corrects, 
molds, strengthens, and perfects. It should be noted 
that this definition is synonymous with education 
in its best meaning. Learning is impossible without 
discipline as so defined. 

The young child learns to avoid hot stoves 
through the medium of a burned finger. He has 
been disciplined to avoid hot stoves by the laws 
of heat and the frailty of human flesh. He cor- 
rects his behavior to avoid such unpleasant experi- 
ences in the future. The champion weight lifter 
molds and strengthens his ability through the un- 
compromising discipline of the laws of gravity. 
The perfection of the concert pianist is achieved 
through the discipline of a Chopin waltz. 

If discipline implies molding, strengthening, and 
perfecting, why should it differ so sharply from 
counseling as Williamson infers? (Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, October, 1955). Discipline is not 
imposed solely by external restraining authority 
such as parents, teachers, community, etc. Stu- 
dents do not reject discipline as such unless they 
have been conditioned to do so. Kurt Lewin (“Be- 
havior and Development as a Function of the Total 
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Situation” in Carmichael’s Manual of Child Psy- 
chology, Wiley, 1946) found that children who came 
from homes where discipline was an integral part 
of the children’s training had little difficulty ad- 
justing to the necessary discipline of life outside 
the protective womb of the family. Most indi- 
viduals recognize the need for discipline and many 
are uncomfortable without it. The tragic failure 
of the ultra-progressive school gives the lie to the 
theory that discipline is not a necessary part of 
the child's development. If the home and the 
school fail to train the child to accept the necessity 
for both external and internal discipline, the indi- 
vidual will be as unprepared to face life as he would 
be if he were unable to read and write. 

Williamson's view that discipline is a “public” 
matter is entirely false. It is intensely private and 
personal. Most adults who conform do so through 
their own common sense rather than through social 
pressures or fear of punishment. No one will 
punish me if I bang my finger with a hammer nor 
will I be a social outcast. I am the disciplining 
agent preventing such self-destructive behavior. 
Humans are not mere autumn leaves which are 
blown about by a fall wind or crushed under-foot. 
They are rational, self-controlled beings with a 
God-given capacity to govern their own actions and 
make logical decisions. 

The counselor must recognize that the individual 
~who is in need of discipline is in no way different 
from the counselee who evidences other problems 
of adjustment. The undisciplined individual is 
imperfect and needs training which will remedy 
this weakness. The role of the counselor in the 
rehabilitation of such an individual is quite clear. 
It is as much the responsibility of the counselor to 
help the undisciplined client recognize his inade- 
quacies in this particular area as it is his duty to 
assist the client to achieve a realistic appraisal of 
other facets of his personality structure. The coun- 
selor who shirks this responsibility through fuzzy 
thinking concerning the “conflict” of counseling and 
discipline lacks the qualities necessary to function 
effectively in his chosen profession. Couriselors, no 
more than other individuals, can avoid the recogni- 
tion of discipline as a vital and integral segment of 
life. The role of the counselor is to help the 
counselee view discipline in its proper perspective 
rather than as the straw man of many evils created 
in the undisciplined minds of “do-gooders.” 

Epwarp J. Jr. 
Nasson College 
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To the Editor: 

When I read Dr. Durnall’s comment on my article 
on discipline | was somewhat puzzled as to how we 
may have differed in our points of view, When 


Dr. Durnall says the “correct definition of dis- 


cipline is training which corrects, molds, strengthens, 
and perfects,” then he is exercising his prerogative 
I happen to agree with his idea 


as is everyone else. 
that this is a correct and proper, and unfortunately, 
now discarded concept of discipline, I think the 
fact that other persons do not agree with him that 
this is the correct definition has caused the con 
fusion and the separation of discipline trom educa 
tion. The reason I wrote my article was that it 
seemed to me that discipline has been eliminated 
from the counseling field and from the definition 
of a counselor's function, and this is what I objected 
to. Apparently, Dr. Durnall detines and describes 
discipline as self-control of one’s development, and 
this definition is certainly honorable and is one 
that we never should have abandoned. In education 
this concept of discipline came to us from the 19th 
century German university students’ lives. In the 
German university, the student took control of his 
own self-development and disciplined himself from 
his own inner strength. Unfortunately, we seem to 
have lost this concept of discipline in our mass 
education, and we have turned to regulation of the 
individual through external forces. I am afraid 
we have seriously neglected the development of 
inner forces of self-control. 

More importantly, discipline through external 
authority has become repressive punishment and 
retribution for acts which could not be condoned 
by the group of which the individual was a mem 
ber. This concept was a second and, in my point 
of view, an unfortunate one of discipline and one 
which should have been accepted only warily by 
educators, It was this second concept of discipline 
which caused counselors to avoid discipline, or so 
it seems to me. | am glad Dr. Durnall agrees that 
the counselor has a definite role in rehabilitation; 
that the counselor who shirks this responsibility 
is ineffective as a counselor; and that discipline is 
a necessary aid in self-development and need not 
be, and indeed should not be, a repressive external 
force. I find myself in agreement with Dr. Durnall 
these points, 


E. G. WiLLiAMson 
University of Minnesota 
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WHY AN APGA BRANCH? 


In our organization-minded world today, we hardly need to substantiate the 
concept ‘‘in union there is strength." THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION gives strength to guidance as long as there is plenty 
of the well-known union. 

Today we also hardly need to justify the truths wrapped up in one of our most 
repeated clichés—our need for communication. 


Put these two concepts together and you answer the question—why a branch? 


Branches 


1—Provide for unified grass roots influence on national policies and practices. Branches are democ- 
racy at work, 


2—Provide for communication, understanding cooperation, and mutual, coordinated efforts of 
individuals from many specialties and disciplines in guidance; and individuals carrying on 
guidance activities in schools and colleges, public private agencies, and in business and 


industry. 


3—Promote greater recognition and understanding of personnel in guidance activities as a profession 


at the local level. 
4—Encourage increasing professionalization of those engaged in personnel and guidance activities 
at the local level. 
5~—Provide a channel of communication from national to individuals in the field. 
6~—Serve as a nucleus for local and regional activities. 
7—Let everyone know are not alone.” 
Reverse these seven services and you have the answer also to the question— 
“Why A National Organization?” 


Yes—the APGA 


1—Completes democracy at work. Without it the roots cannot produce concerted results. 

2—Serves to coordinate specialties and disciplines at the national level, and to promote communica- 
tion and cooperation among individuals carrying on guidance activities in various work situ- 
ations. 

- bar wed possible total recognition of the profession and fuller understanding of its goals and 
methods. 

4—Gives substance to local professionalization efforts, setting standards for local measurements. 

5—Spreads word” far and wide. 

6—Serves as a stimulator and unit for activities at any level. 


7—Proves are not alone."’ 


Organize a Branch if you have none. 


Or— 


Affiliate with APGA if your local organization is a“ 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 


Should college-owned faculty housing be 
tax-exempt? 


Several years ago, M—— College had pur- 
chased six houses in the town of A—— for 
housing students. Subsequently, following 
completion of new on-campus dormitories, 
M-—— converted these houses for faculty use. 
Immediately the town authorities, alleging 
definite distinctions between students and 
faculty in terms of right to receive public 
benefit, added the houses to the tax rolls. 
The college, however, thought otherwise 
and applied for exemption. 

“These houses,” argued M——'s attorney, 


by THOMAS B. SHREWSBURY 


“are part and parcel of an integrated and 
college-operated educational system, and 


their physical situation is immaterial. No 
distinction can rightfully be drawn between 
dormitories where students live, eat, and 
pay rent, and college-owned buildings where 
faculty not only discharge similar functions 
and obligations but also perform certain 
outol-class duties. The fact that such 
buildings are also private residences, 


wherein occupants may claim rights of 
castle, is in no way contradictory to the 
above principle.” 

What's your verdict? 
tax? 


To tax or not to 


Decision: The trial court ruled unequivo- 
cally in favor of granting exemption to 
faculty residences when owned by tax- 
exempt educational institutions for that 
purpose. It furthermore brushed aside as 
immaterial old distinctions between pay- 
ment of rentals versus free rent as part com- 
pensation, holding that such distinctions, 
albeit stringently followed in earlier deci- 
sions, apply toward the form, not the sub- 
stance, of the relationship and are too easily 
manipulated. (Based on a New York 
decision.)' 

Implications: Logically, one might wonder 
what other decision would have been pos- 
sible, since exemption seems a natural corol- 
lary if institutionally-owned property is not 
conducted for profit. But inconsistencies 
are often observable in such cases, includ- 
ing decisions diametrically opposed to the 
above.2* Let us hope that the judge's 
sweeping sanction in this case will estab- 
lish a clear path for the future. 


' Application of Thomas G. Clarkson Memorial 
College of Technology (Misc), 77 N.YS. 2d 182 
(1948). 

*City of Hoboken v. Division of Tax Appeals, 

t. of Taxation and Finance (N.J.L.), 55 A. 2d 
(1947). 
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For, looking to the future, provision for 
low-cost faculty housing—ofl-campus, yet 
convenient to the campus—could be helpful 
in attracting and holding effective college 
teachers. In public urban institutions fac- 
ing heavy expansion, higher salaries are 
easily counter-balanced by high rents and 
extensive commuting; while in smaller pri- 
vate colleges, such “fringe” benefits could 
offset the generally lower salaries and con- 
sequent competition with larger institu 
tions. 

Administrative consideration of faculty 
housing facilities in expansion plans may 
not be specifically a student personnel re 
sponsibility, but it is categorically our con 
cern. Not only would we benefit person- 
ally, but by helping to champion the lot 
of faculty in such collateral issues we might 
also move a bit closer toward bridging the 
gap of misunderstanding as to basic pur- 
poses which still exists too often between the 
“academicians” and the “educationists.” 

Too far-fetched? Perhaps. . . but many 
don't think so. 


a roy Conference Academy and Green Mountain 
Junior College v. Town of Poultney et al. (Vt) 
66 A. 2d 2 (1949). 
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You Might Like to Read 


ENTIRE ISSUES OF TWO MAGAZINES have re- 
cently been devoted to subjects full of im- 
plications for guidance personnel. The 
October number of The Nervous Child, the 
uarterly journal of psychopathology, psy- 
hothera’y mental hygiene and guidance, 
was a treatment of “Juvenile Delinquency, 
Concrete Understanding and Practical Solu- 
tion.” In an introduction the editor states 
that, “Delinquency is the reaction of our 
youth to the environmental conditions in 
which we force them to live and develop. 
Delinquency is, by far, more an indicator of 
the general conditions of our entire civiliza- 
tion than most of the tools, like economic 
statistics, we use for symptomatic purposes.” 
Various phases of the subject are dealt 
with under such titles as, “Adaptive and 
Maladaptive Delinquency,” “Three Basic 
Sources of Pre-Delinquency,” “Social and 
Cultural Conditioning of Pre-Delinquency,” 
“Intra-Personal Factors in Delinquency,” 
“Diagnosing Socio-Pathic Personality Dis- 
turbances in Juvenile Offenders,” “Familiar 
Patterns of Pre-Delinquent Behavior,” and 
“Dynamics and Treatment of Anti-Social 
Psychopathology in Adolescents.” 

November's Educational Leadership deals 
with “Integrating Minority Groups into the 
Public Schools.” School counselors will find 
it a stimulating preview of many of the 
questions and problems being faced as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954. Editor William Van Til empha- 
sizes that it is a question of “Now It’s ‘How’ 
and “When’—Not ‘Whether.’ 

“Looking at Integration,” one writer 
says, “The integrated school serves to help 
develop the child as a member of the com- 
munity of men.” A Florida educator out- 
lines practicable “Steps in Integration™ that 
can be taken in school and community. 
The executive director of the Southern Re- 
gional Council speaks of “Reaching the 
Hidden Springs” of cooperation in attain- 
ing real desegregation. There are reports 
of experiences in desegregation as it has pro- 
gressed in Baltimore, Washington, and St. 
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Louis. Segregation problems of the North 
are discussed. 


A STAFF PSYCHOLOGIST OF THE Denver Public 
Schools adds his bit to the voluminous lit- 
erature on the gifted child. In the October 
Education he examines briefly some of the 
“Psychological Problems Related to the 
Teaching of Gifted Children.” The usual 
plea for more attention to this type chil- 
dren is included. The importance of “drive, 
initiative, creativeness and intellectual curi- 
osity” in the development of the bright 
children is touched on. A plea is made 
against “force-feeding” the gifted to make 
him a leader and “the tool of the masses, a 
human ‘thing’ to be used.” Rather, “If he 
should choose to enter one of the non- 
professional groups, to be a contented cor- 
ner grocer, a factory worker, or bank teller, 
that should be his privilege.” Each gifted 
child, in other words, to paraphrase Henly 
slightly, should, like all other individuals, 
be allowed to be master of his fate and 
captain of his soul. 


IN SLIGHTLY FICTIONALIZED FORM an interest- 
ing case history of a temporarily broken 
family appears in the Woman's Day (the 
A & P magazine). “Accepted for Place- 
ment” is the record of experiences of a two- 
child family during the several months 
when it was necessary for the mother to be 
in a mental hospital. The children were 
in a foster home. Reading this case could 
serve to emphasize to teachers and other 
school people the importance of including 
records of children’s home life in their rec- 
ord folders at schools as a means of giving 


the best help possible by the schools. 


“To Give Parents a Reat PLace IN 
Scnoo.” as outlined in the November 
Childhood Education would be to set up— 
situations which would be of very great help 
from the viewpoint of the counselor and of 
the optimum good of the pupils as individ-— 
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uals. Objectives of such parent-school co- 
operation are: 


to promote a better understanding of what children 
are like. 

to share information and understanding about home 
and community life as it affects the child. 

to develop a clearer understanding of the goals and 
methods of education. 


Guiding principles in improving parent 
participation in school activities are given 
and pitfalls mentioned. Seven methods of 
stimulating parent participation are out- 
lined. 


“TOO OFTEN THE ADULT IS COMPLETELY UN- 
Aware of the directior of the child's think- 
ing. It is not easy to penetrate the inner 
workings of the child-mind,” says Sister 
Mary Amators in an article on “Individual 
Differences in Child Personality Develop- 
ment in December's American Childhood. 
She correctly affirms that, “The teachers 
may spend hours in preparation of ae pe 
matter. They may spend a great deal of 
time and effort in planning one project 
after another, in arranging a most attractive 
classroom, in caring for all other details 
involved in the curriculum. But far more 


important than all of these is the time the 
teacher gives to the serious study of the 


child himself.” 


IN TAKING CARE OF THE DIFFERENCES in per- 
sonalities and of other needs of pupils as 
individuals, study of family life and home. 
making can be very helpful. The Novem- 
ber California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion has articles on “Interdepartmental Co- 
operation in Junior High School Family 
Life Education” and “Homemaking Educa- 
tion for Boys in California.” These are 
good examples of practical ways in which 
those school people with guidance responsi- 
bilities and those charged with curriculum 
development may work together for the 
benefit of the individual child. 


“Tue AND EMOTIONAL 
Prosiems” is often a greater potential li- 
ability to himself and to society than one 
with limited intellectual capacity as meas- 
ured by the typical intelligence test. Symp- 
toms of social and emotional maladjustment 
include “excessive fighting, crying, day- 
dreaming, inability to recite in class, steal- 
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ing, staying away from school, or any one or 
more of the may ways people react when 
something is wrong in their lives.” Causes 
of such maladjustments include “displace- 
ment by the arrival of a new child in the 
home, separation and divorce of parents, o1 
poverty which means inadequate food and 
clothing,” deprivation of parental care for 
any cause, competition with other pupils in 
the classroom, and inability to perform as- 
signed school work. 

To be successful in working with emo 
tionally disturbed pupils, the school coun 
selor must know his community's referral 
resources and must exercise good judgment 
in the use of them. Referral of cases too 
involved for the limited resources of the 
typical teacher is essential. “Increasingly, 
educators have come to recognize the im 
portance of integrating their work with 
that of other institutions and agencies in 
the community.” 


S. NORMAN FEINGOLD HAS A VALUABLE ARTI 
cLe entitled “How to Get a Scholarship” in 
the November Crisis, official organ of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Although addressed es 
pecially to the needs of Negro youth, it con 
tains valuable suggestions applicable to all 
Especially stressed is the importance of early 
planning. 


OF VALUE TO COUNSELORS AS WELL AS ADMIN 
IsTRATORS and schoolboard members is “Ad 
ministering the Secondary School Program 
for Intellectually Impaired Students” in the 
December American School Board Journal 
Following a discussion of the pros and cons 
of “homogenous classing,” the authors pre 
sent and advocate separate classes for the 
intellectually impaired in sorne subject areas 
only and the assignment of such students to 
heterogeneous groups where they can 
achieve and benefit comparably with others. 
Some basic ——— are Clearly listed and 
means of identifying this group of pupils 
are presented. The importance of carefully 
avoiding the categorization of the pseudo 
mentally handicapped (those with some spe 
cific academic disability such as low read 
ing ability) with the group is stressed. 


FOLLOWING A DISCUSSION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
and social reasons for special provisions for 
the gifted, A. Harry Passow’s “Are We 
Short-Changing the Gifted?” in the De- 
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cember School Executive, recommends that 
we adopt as strategies identification, motiva- 
tion and development of members of this 
group. Methods of emphasis on, and fruit- 
ul combinations of segregation, accelera- 
tion and enrichment are suggested. 

With all the stress being placed today on 
the need for scientists and engineers (which 
the author mentions) and the related social 
need in other shortage occupations such as 
teaching and nursing, it occurs to this re- 
viewer that counselors have an obligation 
to more than just effectively contribute 
their services to the identification and mo- 
tivation of the potentials. We also have 
the obligation to emphasize the significant 
relationship of individual needs to social 
demands and to help the schools and so- 
ciety in general to avoid such a focus that 
the variety of aptitudes existing be over- 
looked and minimized. We must use our 
influence to avoid the real danger that 
indiscriminate encouragement, “forcing” 
and recruiting result rather than the de- 
velopment of well-rounded programs of 
services and educa- 
tion by which, in the ultimate analysis, 
individual and social needs will best be met. 


Or interzst and significance to all of us and 
of especial value to pier mee students major- 
ing in personnel and guidance services is the 


result of a survey conducted 7 the Profes- 


sional Standards Committee of the North- 
ern California Guidance Association. It is 
to be found in the October California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education under the title 
“The Secondary School Administrator 
Views the Counselor.” 

Personality, experience, and training 
were named in that order as qualifications 
sought in the counselor. Experience in the 


school which the counselor is to serve was 
ps | emphasized. Amount of time 
provided for counseling, duties expected of 
counselors, differential salaries for counse- 
lors, etc. are described. The Committee in- 
cludes in this report a discussion of implica- 
tions, suggests standards, and makes recom- 
mendations to guidance workers. Promi- 
nent among the latter are that counselors be 
freed of large clerical loads and responsi- 
bilities that require punitive action. Also 
that “a suitable salary differential be given 
to properly qualified personnel.” 

Perhaps of greatest significance is this 
conclusion and sound bit of advice to the 
job-seeking counselor: “The concept of 
the functions of guidance and counseling 
varies greatly among administrators. 
Therefore, majors in the field of counseling 
and guidance when they are considering 
employment should ascertain whether the 
philosophy of guidance in the system they 
contemplate entering is one with which they 
can work for the best development of the 
child, of the system, and of Ives.” 


and these, also: 


“The Core Teacher's Major—Youth” and 
“The Guidance Counselor: The Miracle 
Man in Education” in December School 
Review . . . “University Promotes Commu- 
nity Employment Development” and “Uni- 
versity Sponsors Statewide Conferences” in 
November Employment Security Review ... 
“Labor and Business in Community De- 
velopment—-A Case Study” in Autumn 
Adult Education . . . “Job Insurance Guid- 
ance for Community College Women” in 
November Junior College Journal . . . “Go- 
ing Places in Travel Agencies” in October 
Jobs. 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


VOCATIONAL InTeREsTS 18 Years AFTER 
Co.iece, by Edward K. Strong, Jr. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. 207 pp. $3.75. 


D*« Srronc has done it again! Ever 
since the publication in 1943 of his 
Vocational Interests of Men and Women, 
that volume has been the indispensable 
reference for persons concerned with the 
measurement of vocational interests. The 
current volume will take its place beside its 
predecessor, but will not replace it. 

The author's stated purpose is to“. . . re- 
port how well occupational interest scores 
on the Vocational Interest Blank predict 
future employment 18 years later. The 
secondary purpose is to confirm, reject, or 
modify conclusions published in 1943 and 
to set forth certain new material either as 
conclusions or as hypotheses for further re- 
search.” Our professional literature would 
be much improved if all authors would ad- 
here to their plans as succinctly as Strong 
has done. 

The data reported come from longitudi- 
nal studies of 4 samples of Stanford under- 
graduate and graduate students. The num- 
bers of subjects in the studies vary from 
663 for whom specific scales were appropri- 
ate to 884 for whom complete records were 
available. The criterion used was “occu- 
pation engaged in, in 1949.” This is the 
closest approach yet to Thorndike’s “ulti- 
mate criterion” in the field of interest meas- 
urement since the subjects had been work- 
ing for an average of 18 years at the time 
of retesting. 

Considerable evidence is presented for 
the validity of the SVIB. It can be sum- 
marized in these statements. “The predic- 
tive value of interest scores of students while 
in college for the occupation engaged in 
18 years later is 85 per cent of what would 
be obtained if new criterion groups were 
scored on their respective --ales.” “. . 
there are 3.6 chances to | that a man with 
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an A rating will enter that occupation and 
5.0 chances to | that a man with a C rating 
will not enter the occupation.” 

The question of stability of interest 
scores is extremely important for a counse- 
lor. In addition to the usual test-retest 
correlations and correlations between pro- 
files, the author presents a distribution of 
differences between test and retest scores 
and tables showing the effect of regression 
on test-retest scores and the chances a test 
score will be a given retest score after 18 
years. Apparently, these changes would 
not affect the interpretation of interest 
profiles in anything like the degree which 
the changes suggest. About half of all the 
scores did not change as much as one letter 
rating. Of the larger changes somewhere 
between 11 and 25 per cent would cause a 
change in interpretation of a profile. 

After considering the data carefully, 
Strong rejects the hypothesis of Bordin and 
Wilson which they advanced to explain 
changes attributable to experience in a 
curriculum or occupation. Essentially the 
author indicates the changes after 18 years 
are not large enough to suggest they are 
due to either maturation or experience 
with the exception of the business man- 
ager scales. With these scales this question 
cannot be answered as yet. 

In discussing what some people assume 
are defects in the field of interest measure 
ment, as well as with his own inventory, 
Strong does not avoid the less clear-cut 
areas. His discussions of criteria, job clas 
sification, satisfaction, the MF and OL 
scales, revision of scales and the relation- 
ship between abilities and interests are 
thorough and challenging. If a graduate 
student reads Ghapter 15, “Problems and 
New Developments,” is interested in pur- 
suing a thesis in this area, and cannot per 
ceive at least a dozen intriguing hypotheses 
for investigation, he is not ready to start a 
thesis. 

The reviewer was disappointed with this 
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volume in only two respects. The first 
concerns the use of group scales. In Vo- 
cational Interests of Men and Women (p. 
169) Strong presents a fascinating hypothe- 
sis concerning the use of group scales in the 
early stages of educational —— In 
the present volume the author comments 
“The writer's greatest disappointment in 
all his research is the failure to develop 
effective group scales. But it is still 
true that better prediction is obtained by 
any combination of scores on related oc- 
cupational or group scales.” The re- 
viewer's disappointment stems from the 
fact that no data are presented on this is- 
sue. The second disappointment concerns 
the lack of data concerning the use of the 
women’s SVIB. Obviously, it is difficult to 
obtain such data from studying samples of 
men and in this respect the disappoint- 
ment is invalid for this volume—but the 
disappointment is still felt. Perhaps in his 
next major publication Dr. Strong can en- 
lighten us on these counts. 

This volume is indispensable for anyone 
who considers himself professionally com- 
petent in the fields of counseling or interest 
measurement. The book will have to be 
studied; it cannot be given the “once over 
lightly” treatment. We all owe Dr. Strong 
a vote of thanks for making a vast amount 
of information so conveniently available.— 
E. Gorpon Director, Guidance 
Bureau, University of Kansas. 


AND Curricutum, by Janet A. 
Kelley. New York: Prentice Hall, 1955. 


532 pp. 


N THIS comprehensive volume, Janet 
Kelley has undertaken a difficult yet im- 
portant and necessary task—a further anal- 
ysis of possible relationships between guid- 


ance and curricular practice. In many 
ways she has succeeded, although her book 
still leaves room for further discussion and 
clarification of this vital question. 

Dr. Kelley offers as her purpose a fourfold 
statement emphasizing the “integral value 
of guidance in the total education setting,” 
the teacher's part as the center of an _ 
quate guidance program, the value of illus- 
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trative practices in relating guidance and 
curriculum to the total school program, and 
the changing role of guidance personnel in 
tage modern concepts of education. 

To fulfill these purposes, the book is 
divided into five parts as follows: I. Guid- 
ance and Curriculum in Perspective; Il. A 
Guidance Based Curriculum; II. Bridg- 
ing the Gap; IV. Guidance Curriculum 
Centered Community; and V. Curriculum 
Centered Guidance Program. 

In Part I, Dr. Kelley presents an excep- 
tionally clear résumé of the development 
and current status of authoritative thinking 
on the function of education, of guidance, 
and of curriculum and their inter-relation- 
ship. She also brings out the significance 
of learning, and the need for knowledge of 
adolescent growth as bases for further inte- 
gration of the curriculum and guidance. 
Parts II and III both outline numerous 
ways of building a guidance program based 
curriculum; considerable stress is placed 
on such curricular structures as the core 
program, the community school, coopera- 
tive training program, and life adjustment 
education. The author offers several tech- 
niques for a more effective integration of 
the various gee of the total program, 
with particular attention to the extracur- 
riculum functions. In Part IV, Dr. Kelley 
points out the place of the parents and the 
community in developing a guidance 
centered curriculum while Part V is devoted 
to a presentation of methods useful in 
adapting guidance measures to the curricu- 
lar functions of the school. 

By and large, this book has many more 
favorable features than limitations, depend. 
ing upon the use made of the material. Dr, 
Kelley offers her publication for any one of 
a number of educators, including teachers, 
supervisors, counselors, administrators, and 
homeroom or curricular advisors. Many in 
the group will find the well outlined chap- 
ters, with their practical suggestions and 
illustrative of real help. Dr. 
Kelley writes clearly with a readable style, 
although somewhat pedantic. The sub- 
stance of Dr. Kelley's book, dealing with a 
topic full of ambiguities, philosophic dif- 
ferences, and semantic hurdles, represents 
a valuable contribution since many ways 
of bringing guidance and curriculum closer 
together are actually proposed. Accom. 
plished within a framework of theory drawn 
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from the literature gives the book added 
depth; one is well aware of Dr. Kelley's 
keen insight into the crux of the problem. 
Outstanding among the sections of the book 
are Part I, relating guidance, education, 
adolescent psychology, learning, and cur- 
riculum and Chapter 9, dealing with re- 
search and evaluation in curriculum 
centered guidance activities. 

Looking at some of the weaknesses, one 
is immediately impressed by the obviously 
broad coverage and varied audience ex- 
vected to profit from reading the material. 

he extended detailed discussions of many 
topics seem to suggest an attempt to be com- 
prehensive enough to appeal to many types 
of readers. Several portions of the book, 
nevertheless, do not contribute directly to 
the topic of integration between guidance 
and curriculum; the coverage is more akin 
to that found in many general guidance 
texts. For example, the sections dealing 
with records, testing and counseling tend 
to repeat typical concepts rather than ade- 
quately explain their unique curricular 


function. If front line educators are to be 
helped, brevity, pertinence, and directness 
in relation to the primary aim are desirable 
characteristics. 

In a similar vein, one is discouraged by 
small type and by paragraphs that appear 
lengthy (p. 34, p. 152, p. 274, p. 424) almost 
half a page in some cases. Frequently, the 
tone is more reflective of a highly discerning, 
intellectual review of ideal solutions than 
a setting forth of succinct suggestions for 
the average teacher or counselor. Such 
platitudinous statements as (p. 87) “A 
guidance-based curriculum exists essentially 
when teachers have a guidance point of 
view, a knowledge of their pupils’ needs, 
interests, and motivations, and a recogni 
tion of individual pupil efficiency,” could 
easily be misconstrued if taken literally. 
What is the role of leadership, group plan 
ning, implementing structure, and research? 

Among other limitations, one notices the 
lack of reference to the place of occupa- 
tional, educational or social information as 
environmental facts that can be presented 


Just Published—A New General Motors Guidance Booklet 
“CAN | BE AN OFFICE WORKER?’’ 


Available in Classroom Quantities without Charge 


fourth in the popular General Motors 
Guidance Series is a newly published 
82-page booklet entitled, “Can / Be an 
Office Worker?” This handsomely 
illustrated book- 


let is designed 
to be of aid to 
teachers in busi- 
ness and com- 


Office 


| aw BE AN 


mercial subjects, 
as well as to guid- 
ance counselors 


of students starting their high school 
work. 
It outlines various office jobs —dis- 
cusses duties, planning and prepara- 
tion, personal qualities, chances for 
advancement. Special emphasis is 
laced on the fields of stenography, 
kkeeping, business machine opera- 
tion, general clerical work. 
A coupon is attached for your conven- 
ience in ordering classroom quantities 
without charge. 


Educational Relations Section, Public Relations Statf, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me____ copies of “Can J Be an 
Office Worker?” postpaid, without charge. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


( Please Print) 


ADDRESS 


cITy 


ZONE STATE 


These booklets are intended for use in the following courses: 
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via the curriculum. Also, how do specific 
subject matter teachers function as guid. 
ance workers? It is regrettable that trom 
the tithe one might expect a discussion 
equally relevant to all grade levels, yet the 
emphasis is almost exclusively on secondary 
curricula, with no comment on elementary 
application. Many of the examples, albeit 
practical, are more characteristic of large, 
well financed and progressive schools than 
the run-of-the-mill secondary unit, which 
has the same problems but different re- 
sources. 

In spite of considerable careful treat- 
ment, the reader is left uninformed as to 
what if any, are the differences between 
“guidance” and “curriculum”; their simi- 
larities are legion—but their uniqueness? 
This same lack of clarity as to the true 
relationship appears in the final chapter in 
another sentence which does little to help 
(p. 421), “Guidance, in the present de- 
velopmental concept of education, leads to 
and is developmental teaching; it is also a 
wogram of instruction.” Perhaps Dr. 

elley could be interpreted to mean that 
guidance as a process can be carried on 
(among other — through teaching and 
(in part) through the instructional pro- 
gram—yet also beyond instructional func- 
tions. (We hope so!)—Harovp F. Corrine- 
HAM, Florida State University. 


> 


Gumance: AN Inrropuction, by Merle 


Harcourt, Brace 
xi + 436 pp. 


M. Ohlsen. New York: 
and Company, 1955. 
$4.50. 


ne weirer of a basic text in guidance is 

forced to say something about a wide 
variety of topics, but is not permitted the 
luxury of saying all he wants to say about 
any one topic. The reviewer can rather 
quickly note whether most “expected” 
topics are covered; his principal tasks are 
to note the point of view about guidance 
explicitly and implicitly espoused and to 
assess how well the author has utilized his 
chapter or two on topics as complex as, 
say, counseling or testing. 

Ohlsen’s first four chapters (89 pages) 
may be said to present his point of view on 
guidance. The next five and one-half 


chapters (107 pages) are devoted to the 
collection and recording of pupil data. 
One and one-half chapters (38 pages) of 
introductory statistics follow. Chapters 
12-14 (88 pages) deal with counseling. 
The remaining five chapters (108 pages) 
deal with group guidance, vocational and 
educational planning, community _re- 
sources, in-service education and evalua- 
tion. 

Ohlsen’s point of view is best expressed 
in his statement, “Guidance, therefore, is a 
cooperative enterprise in which many 
people, working together, organize their 
knowledge to contribute to the solution of 
a student’s problems and the development 
of his potentialities” (p. 2). The teacher 
is seen as the key figure in this “cooperative 
enterprise,” but the specialist is not 
drummed out of the corps: he helps pupils 
with problems “too for 
teachers” and helps teachers “understand 
better the pupils they are qualified to help.” 
Ohlsen also points out very early in the 
book that much of what he will say about 
formal organization for guidance is less 
important than the oo of the “day-to- 
day working relationships among the staff.” 

In the reviewer's judgment, Ohlsen's views 
accord with the most adequate conceptual- 
izations of the role of guidance in educa- 
tion. Succeeding chapters delineate this 
role in an equally impressive manner. 
Ohlsen communicates wisely and well when 
he develops the theme that “school disci- 
pline is something more fundamental than 
administering restraints” (p. 70 ff.); when 
he explains why most information the 
school will accumulate about pupils’ per- 
sonal adjustment will come from non-test 
sources (p. 168 ff.); when he argues against 
the use of counselor-initiated “small talk” 
as a rapport-builder in counseling (p. 264 
ff.); and when he speaks of helping the stu- 
dent “clarify his perception of himself” as 
the most important aspect of giving assist- 
ance in educational and vocational plan- 
ning (p. 360 ff£.). 

Perhaps the author of a basic text cannot 
avoid being victimized at least occasionally 
by the need to treat many topics rather 
briefly. Ohlsen’'s discussion of statistics, 
like most short treatments, arrives at com- 
putational procedures before an adequate 
conceptual base is developed. At another 
point the teacher is warned that he “should 
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Make Military Orientation a 
part of your Student Counseling 


Win TODAY'S SENIORS facing the prospect 
of military service, leading educators have 

come to realize the importance of military 
orientation at the high school level. By informing 
students about their Army opportunities, teachers 
are preparing them for a successful adjustment 

to service—an adjustment that will make 

their Army career a rewarding experience. 


To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
preparing your seniors for a military as well 
as a civilian life, the Army has developed 
various pieces of informational literature for 
your use. These booklets will help you point up the 
fact that the Army wants every young man and 
woman, at least to graduate from high school before Avaliable for showing to Students 
considering enlistment. They will show you how or Schoo! Community Groups 
graduates may choose their Army vocational ' 

tat : Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 
tom over 150 courses. They which portrays of high school youths 
also explain other Army programs that emphasize about to enter service and advice given them 
further education, travel, psychological maturity by their counselor) may be obtained free of 
and character development. charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 


You may get copies of these booklets to aid you Station or by writing to: 
in offering your seniors the guidance they need > me... de 


by telephoning your local Army Recruiting nen 
Station or by clipping and mailing the coupon DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMV 
below. In doing so, you will be helping both your WASHINGTON 26, D. c. 
students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 


FILL OUT COUPON = 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Weshingion 25,0 
Ann AGSNP 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can 
get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


Helping Youth Face the Reserved For You 
Focts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army 
(Teacher's pamphlet) job training opportunities) 

This ts How tt ts Your Decision 


(Student book let (Student booklet describing 
describing Army life) to fulfill obligations) 


‘We 
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SPEED READING... 


and improve reading 
wus comprehension with the 
AVR 
RATEQOMETER 
reading accelerator 


bd A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
udents enjoy its use in any situation: classroom, library 


of any 
urability 


reading room, or at home 
@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to issue or rental 
for daily home use. Class time is freed for visual training, 
evaluation, and problem diagnosis 
one comparable unit, yet its functional design 4 
render all ethane 
@ Now in nationwide use. 
AVR RATEOMETER 
complete with manual $35.00 
Write for Quantity Discounts 

MODEL 10 EYE-SPAN TRAINER, individual tachistoscope, 
complete with slides and carry case 87. 
FPLASH-TACHMENT for 2x2 int 

converting projectors 
YOU-MAKE-THEM, 2x2 SLIDES, 50 for $3.50 

AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Designers and Manulacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 

531 5S. Plymouth Ci. Dept. V62 


Chicago 5 


not think that he is expected to give therapy 
. » » even most school counselors (can't do 
this).”. Though the warning undoubtedly 
is needed, its succinctness hardly reflects 
the difficulty of establishing criteria which 
clearly separate counseling and therapy or 
the fact that a number of writers refuse to 
distinguish the two at all. 

The helpful 92-item bibliography of in- 
formational resources in Chapter 16 (es- 
pecially impressive are the references for 
teaching a unit on military services) is 
weakened somewhat by publication lag. 
Except for two items, 1952 is the latest 
date of publication, and a resource as valu- 
able as Gertrude Forrester’s “Occupational 
Literature,” published in 1954, is not in- 
cluded. 

Ohlsen makes liberal use of brief illustra- 
tive “cases” which give practical meaning 
to the principles discussed; some 17 were 
counted in the first three chapters. Fre- 
quent “Discussion Questions” and “Guid. 
ance Experiences” are given. The latter 
are activity projects and seem especially 
well chosen. Annotated readings and an- 
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notated film lists are given at the end of 
each chapter. The book is illustrated with 
sketches which portray the general themes 
under discussion. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks in 
professional writing is to write for a rela- 
tively naive audience. The reader must be 
made to struggle with ideas, but they should 
be ideas he is ready to struggle with, and the 
struggles should be stimulated by words 
he can comprehend. 

Ohlsen has succeeded in writing a book 
for beginners in guidance which is at once 
stimulating and practical. Readers are 
asked to examine critically their views on 
education and guidance and their behavior 
toward pupils; at the same time they are 
given innumerable techniques and tools 
which they can try out on the job. In- 
structors in beginning courses in guidance 
should give serious consideration to the use 
of Ohlsen’s book as a text.—CHaries N. 
Morris, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Tue Finver, by Robert Shos- 
teck. Washington, D. C.: B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1955. 448 
pp. $3.50. 


| College Finder is an easy to read and 
understandable college guide. The 448- 
page volume is based on two years of re- 
search and extensive field testing. An en- 
tirely new way of determining quickly and 
accurately those institutions of higher learn- 
ing which meet the specific needs of each 


student is introduced. The first two factual 
chapters of the College Finder are devoted 
to how to use the Finder and how to choose 
a college. The rest of the book is divided 
into four parts. 

Part | consists of a coded list of almost 
2,000 institutions of higher education in the 
U. S.—colleges, junior colleges, universities 
and affiliated graduate and _ professional 
schools, independent professional schools, 
theological seminaries, technological insti- 
tutions, and teachers colleges. The code 
identifies 8 basic choice-determining char- 
acteristics of each institution: geographical 
location, cost, control, type of institution, 
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environment, enrollment, type of student 
body, and military program. 

Each choice-determining characteristic is 
broken down into factors extending from: 


A. Type of Institution 

Prefer an institution classed as: 
——1—University 

——2—Independent Theological Institution 
——3—Theological School 
——4—Independent Professional School 
——5—4-Year Liberal Arts College 
——6—Teachers College 

——7—Junior College 


to: 


H. Military Training 
Prefer College with: 
——1—NROTC 
——2-—ROTC 
——3—AFROTC 
——4—All three available 
——0—No Preference 


Part 2 has a coded list of institutions of 
higher education offering majors or degrees 
in 138 fields of study. ft includes data on 
accreditation and on number of bachelor, 
master and doctor degrees conferred by each 
institution for each major field of study. 

Part 3 is an alphabetical list of institu- 
tions, by state. Each listing is followed by 
the code which shows the 8 basic character- 
istics of each institution. 

Part 4 contains a compilation of national 
student religious organizations sponsored 
by Catholic, Jewish and Protestant religious 

ies. 

There is a separate pad of (100) Student 
Preference Forms. Students use the SPF to 
check off the specific institution character- 
istics they wish. This results in an 8-digit 
code number which is then easily located in 
Part | of the College Finder to identify 
those institutions which have the same 8 or 
similar characteristics that the student se- 
lected. 

This reviewer tried using the College 
Finder himself in a variety of possible com- 
binations. He then tried it out on various 

rofessional colleagues and on students. 

eactions were indeed favorable to this new 
counseling tool. In the reviewer's opinion 
the College Finder is a milestone in guid- 
ance and represents an unusual advance in 
the techniques we use in educational coun- 
seling. Basic information is presented in 
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At Last 


Something to meet the Counselor's 
n 


THE 1956 
SMALL COLLEGE 
ANNUAL 


* Eighth Annual Listing of more than 
one hundred representative smal! 
colleges with up-to-the-minute 
figures on cost and enrollment 

* Articles that are required reading for 
counselor and student. For example: 
** ASYMPOSIUM on the types 

of colleges 
The Case for Coeducation— 
. Gordon Howard 


College for Women 
Paul S. Havens 
The Men's College-—Pendle- 
ton Gaines 
The Coordinate College 
Donald Stophlet 
** ACCREDITATION: WHAT 
DOES IT MEAN? by Paul 
Napier and Glenn McConagha 
THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
by Rev.Gerald E. Dupont, $.5S.E. 
HE ROLE OF RELIGION 
IN THE NON-SECTARIAN 
COLLEGE by J. Glenn Gray 
THE SUMMER ABROAD 
by Herrick Young 
HOW TO EARN YOUR 
WAY THROUGH COL. 
LEGE, SCIENCE IN THE 
SMALL COLLEGE, and many 
other features spotlighting the 
small colleges with dozens of 
excellent pictures from the 
smal! college campus 
** Edited by James W. Hampton, a small col- 
lege public relations director with nearly 


twenty years of experience in guidance 
His feature articles in GOOD HOUSE- 


ae during the past few years have 
been widely mead ead praised by educators 


Fifty cents per copy or three copies 
for $1.25, postpaid 
James W. Hampton, Editor, 
P. O. Box 663 
Maryville, Tennessee 
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such a way that a great deal of knowledge 
can be rapidly summarized and crystallized. 
It also eliminates much of the time-consurm- 
ing, hitor-smiss college selection through 
use of a very simple coded selection system. 
Those guidance counselors who regularly 
use the codings of the DOT will find this 
code extremely easy to handle. The code is 
one that can be easily memorized after using 
it for only a short period of time. 

With the extended use that this book will 
undoubtedly receive and with the rapid 
changes taking place in colleges today, fairly 
frequent revisions seem indicated. With 
this in mind, the reviewer suggests the 
following: 

First of all a copy of the SPF should be 
included in the main body of the book as 
well as in a separate pad. There are obvi- 
ous advantages in doing this. Under E 
(Size of Student Body) on the SPF in the 
code used, it seems that with the rapid 
growth of colleges which may be expected 
in the next decade a fifth category should 
be added. Item 4 under E may well be 
changed to read 5,000-10,000 enrollment, 
and then Item 5 would be those schools 
with a population of 10,000 and over. This 
reviewer would also include a new category 
/ titled College Finances (making a total of 
9 basic choice determining characteristics), 
which the new student could fill out as 
follows: 


1. College Finances 
Prefer an institution with: 
~l—Under $50,000 available annually in student 
aid 
2-—$50,000 to $100,000 available annually in stu- 
dent aid 
$—$100,000 to $500,000 available annually in stu- 
dent aid 
4—Over $500,000 available annually in student 
aid 


Finally, the reviewer a hard- 


bound cover for a book of this sort. The 
present paper cover will not be able to take 
the beating it will probably receive in ex- 
tended use by students. 

These suggestions for the future in no 
way limit the person using this valuable 
book now. In the reviewer's opinion no 
high school guidance counselor can afford 
to be without the critical educational in- 
formation included within the College 
Finder's covers. It should be found in 


every library. Shosteck appears to have 
made a major contribution to the guidance 
field.—S. NorMAn Feincoip, Executive Di- 
rector, Jewish Vocational Service of Greater 
Boston. 


Present-Day Psycno.ocy, edited by A. 
A. Roback. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 995 pp. $12.00. 


otras teaches that the most diplo- 
matic comment to make to the parents 
of a small infant upon viewing it for the 
first time is the sufficiently ambiguous 
“Well, that is a baby!” 

Well, this is a book! 

In almost one thousand pages present 
day psychology is revealed to embrace such 
diverse headings as Sensory Psychology, At- 
tention, Child Psychology, Psychometry, 
Experimental , Psychoso- 
matics, Interpersonalism and Someikonics, 
Statistics and Probability, Factorial Studies 
of Aesthetic Judgments, and Psychology of 
Religion. 

The volume is divided into five parts: 
Topical Departments (9 chapters), 
Branches (11 chapters), Dynamic and Clini- 
cal Psychology (12 chapters), Methods (2 
chapters), and Psychological Borderlan 
and Humanistics (6 chapters). Thirty- 
eight different contributors are listed. 

This is neither encyclopedia nor hand- 
book; it is a symposium or collective survey. 
it is “comprehensive and catholic.” 

The first twenty chapters are relatively 
conventional treatments of relatively con- 
ventional psychological topics and fields. 
For comparable coverage, the reviewer 
would, however, recommend Guilford’s 
Fields of Psychology and Helson’s Theo- 
retical Foundations of Psychology. 

The twelve chapters on dynamic and 
clinical psychology are interesting to an 
academic psychologist in ——— how 
the “other half” lives. Footnote quote 
(p. 768): “One patient at times when I 
fed her an interpretation would leave the 
couch to defecate.” The contributors are 
predominately M.D.'s, European educated, 
and well-known in psychiatric and psycho- 
analytic circles. eir accounts, interest- 
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the most attractive fields of activity is that of the secretory. Around this 
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ing and valuable though they may be, are 
hardly representative of the research sensi- 
tive versions of clinical psychology found 
today in departments As psychology and 
neuropsychiatry. 

In iy judgment the promise of the- book 
is realized in the following “surveys”; 
sensory Psychology (Ratoosh), Perception 
(Paul Bakan), Sognitive Processes (Karwo- 
ski), Emotion (Magda Arnold), Child (John 
\nderson), Psychometry (Guilford), Com- 
parative (Ross and Wendell Smith), Ab- 
normal (Harriman), Social (Gaier), Psy- 
chodiagnostics (Werner Wolff), Hypno- 
therapy (Kline), Art (Schrickel), and Re- 
ligion (Ferm), 


The historic individualism of the editor 
is evidenced in his own chapter contribu- 
tions as well as the general tone of the 
volume. I agree with the editor's remark 
in his Introduction: . a whiff of 
variety is at times refreshing.” 

Unlike some of the recent handbooks in 
poresay this symposium is not a must 
or the professional psychologist or edu- 
cator’s shelf. It is an interesting collection 
to dip into to savor the wide range of ac- 
tivities which the editor has chosen to in- 
clude as present-day psychology.—ArTnur 
H. Brayriecp, Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Psychology, Kansas State 
College. 


TRAINING FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE 


The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults has announced 
its ninth annual training program for professional persons working in the 
field at the Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 


University-Bellevue Medical Center, June 18 to July 153. 

In the training program, co-sponsored by Alpha Gamma Delta, inter- 
national women’s fraternity, and the Society, fellowships will be awarded 
to qualified counselors, guidance teachers, employment interviewers, place- 
ment personnel, and other professional persons working with the physi- 


cally handicapped. Individual grants will total approximately $300 for 
the course with $160 of this amount used for tuition and laboratory fees. 
March 15 is the deadline for receipt of applications for these fellowships. 

Six points of academic credit at the graduate level will be given to those 
who successfully complete the fellowship course. Selection of persons to 
receive this specialized training will be made on the basis of an evaluation 
of candidates with the highest qualifications who are working for schools, 
agencies, business or industry or are able to make a contribution toward 
effective counseling and placement work for the handicapped. 

For application forms and other information on the fellowship program 
write the Personnel and Training Service of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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